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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY VICTORIA LOWE 





CRITICS’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Linda Williams 


c- 


LOU REED AND JOHN CALE: 
SONGS FOR DRELLA (Warner 
Bros.). Part biography of Andy 
Warhol, part autobiography of 
Reed and Cale (who were 
members of the Warhol- 
corralled Velvet Under- 
ground), part song cycle, with a 
little art criticism on the side. 
Far from hagiography and 
close to greatness. 


RYUICHI SAKAMOTO: BEAU- 
TY (Virgin). “Does a rose lose 
its color in the rain?” Well, 
maybe the lyrics lose in the 
translation. The music, by a 
Japanese master of melodic 
anagrams, comes through with 
finesse and eerie command. 
Guest appearances by Brian 
Wilson and Robbie Robertson, 
among others, contribute to the 
congenial oddness. 


LORI CARSON: SHELTER 
(Geffen). Sylvia Plath for the 
CD age. Carson is too 
insistently sensitive, but this is a 
debut record. Her ballad, Way 
of the Past, is aworthy 
postscript to a love affair; it 
might even be a route toa 
bright future. 


QUICK CHANGE. Bill Murray 
pulls off a bank heist in a clown 
suit, but he doesn’t need a red 
nose to be funny. The actor’s 
glancing, genial sarcasm buoys 
the action for the first half-hour. 
Then this caper comedy sinks 
into a puddle of urban rancor. 
Who needs another stale chorus 
of | Hate New York? 


DIE HARD 2. No carols or egg- 
nog for Bruce Willis. If it’s 
Christmas, he must be saving 
the world from terrorists. In 
Die Hard he outmuscled the 
bad guys in an L.A. high-rise. 








This time he sweats heroically 
in a hijacked airport. DH2 
serves up another dose of slick 
thrills and explosive fun. 


MAY FOOLS. Director Louis 
Malle wanted to make a bright, 
black comedy of a provincial 
French family driven to para- 
noia by the student uprisings of 
May 1968. Instead, he offers a 
long weekend with some 
spoiled overgrown children. 


DAYS OF THUNDER. The 
perfect school’s-out movie, 
with Tom Cruise’s fast driving 
and winning smile and Robert 
Duvall’s fatherly smarts. 


REAL LIFE WITH 

JANE PAULEY (Nac, July 17 
and 24, 10 p.m. EDT). Every- 
body’s favorite ex-morning 
show host gets a prime-time 
showcase: the first two of five 
summer specials that will ex- 
plore the “stresses and strains 
and silliness of the 1990s life- 
style.” 


JUST FOR LAUGHS: THE 
MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL 
COMEDY FESTIVAL (Show- 


—_—--- 





time, July 21, 10 p.m. EDT). Bob 
Newhart is host for a live stand- 
up extravaganza. 


DREAM ON (1180, various 
dates). A neurotic New Yorker 
(Brian Benben) copes with di- 
vorce, dating and other modern 
trials, while scenes from old TV 
shows rattle around in his head. 
Aclever gimmick perks up fa- 
miliar material in this engaging 
sitcom series from executive 
producer John Landis. 


THEATER 


LIFE DURING WARTIME. 
Astern 16th century John Cal- 
vin provides a running com- 
mentary in Keith Reddin’s 
wacky melodrama-cum-farce 
about home-security salesmen 
who double as burglars. At San 
Diego’s La Jolla Playhouse. 


FOREVER PLAID. Even if you 
don’t remember the bland, 
white, close-harmony pop 
groups, the Ed Sullivan Show va- 
riety acts and the 50s squeaky- 
cleanness being sent up in this 
off-Broadway review, the daffy 
humor and deft musicianship 
should prove charming. 


FALSETTOLAND. The third in- 
stallment of William Finn’s mu- 
sical trilogy, off-Broadway, ex- 
plores the intricacies of love and 
family in the age of Alps, with- 
out losing its sense of humor. 





TASTINGS 


Critic Robert M. Parker Jr. calls it “the world’s most 

underrated white-wine region,” and to most Americans it is 
unknown territory. Last year the French region of Alsace 
produced about 12 million cases of wine; a scant 68,000 were 





sold in the U.S., although that was a 21% increase over 1988 





the best of Burgundy’s. 


levels. A pity. Unlike the sweetish Rhines and Moselles of 
neighboring Germany, Alsace’s crisp Pinot Blancs, spicy 
Gewiirztraminers and luscious Rieslings are flowery in bouquet 
but normally bone-dry in taste, in short, ideal companions to 
such summertime staples as shellfish, grilled chicken and pasta 
salad. (Gewiirztraminer has a peculiar affinity for Chinese and 
Indian dishes.) The hard-to-find 1985 vintage is a great one; so 
is 1988, now coming to market. Trimbach and Hugel are 
reliable producers, but no one makes finer Alsatians than the 
family firm Domaine Zind-Humbrecht, whose powerful, 
succulent vendange tardive (late harvested)) wines can match 
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THE INNOCENT by lan 
McEwan (Doubleday; $18.95). 
Set in Berlin in 1955, at the 
height of the cold war, 
McEwan’s thriller deftly solves 
the conundrum of writing a spy 
novel in the era of glasnost. 


THE POLITICS OF RICH AND 
POOR by Kevin Phillips 
(Random House; $19.95). 
Republicans beware! A proven 
political prognosticator 
foresees a populist backlash in 
the '90s against the greedfest 
of the 80s. Compellingly 
argued, but why isn’t anyone 
bothering to vote? ~ 


FAMILY PICTURES by Suc 
Miller (Harper & Row; 
$19.95). In a novel about 
shifting values and resilient 
affections, the author of The 
Good Mother explores the 
impact of an autistic child on 
the complex web of family life. 





BABOON RESERVE, Bronx 
Zoo. Nubian ibex, rock 
hyraxes, assorted waterfowl 
and two troops of threatened 
gelada baboons inhabit this 
new 5.5-acre exhibit, which re- 
creates the high-altitude 
grasslands of Ethiopia's 
Amhara Plateau. 


SOVIET SPACE, Museum of 
Science, Boston. A behind-the- 
scenes look at the Soviet space 
program, including a model of 
Sputnik 1, the first artificial 
satellite to orbit the earth, and 
a “space bicycle” used for 
travel outside the space station 
Mir. Through Sept. 23. 





THEATER ON PAPER. From 
the British Theater Museum’s 
peerless collection, New York 
City’s Drawing Center has 
culled 113 sketches and set 
designs for the stage spanning 
two centuries. Don’t miss the 
masterly line drawings by 
Picasso for Jean Cocteau’s 
Parade. Through July 21. 








alership for a Mr. 
»dwrench Quick Lube Plus, 


a good price 
ench uses GM 
tor Oil and AC 
Oil Filters. The right weight of 
oil for your kind of weather. 
And the right oil filter for your 
kind of engine. Plus, you get a 
10-point mainte- 
e check 

You also get Mr, Goodwrench’s 
Fast or Free Guarantee: 
lf you're not in and out in 29 
minutes or less, your next oil 
and lube is free.” 

Mr. Goodwrench Quick Lube 
Plus. Now at participating 
General Motors dealerships, 
wherever you see these signs 


Now at GM 
Dealerships. 
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WORLD: Through 
y | exile and rebellion 
the Palestinians 
have been seeking 
an identity 
After 2' years of the intifadeh 
they have built a nation but not 
a state. No matter what 
happens, they will never be the 
same. > Yeltsin’s departure 
could leave Gorbachev in 
charge of an irrelevant 
Communist Party. 
> Chamorro navigates 
Nicaragua back from the brink 
of chaos. 








NATION: The S&L 
scandal acquires 

a human face— 
George Bush’s son 
The President defends Neil 
Bush, who could be a target of 


ohare a $200 million federal suit in 
yaidaetl . the collapse of a Colorado 
thrift. » Cover-up? Critics 
charge that a study of Agent 
Orange was sabotaged. 
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BUSINESS: Bye-_ 
bye, ’80s; cheap is 
back in style 
American consumers are 
pinching pennies again. 

> Greenspan hints that the 
Fed may ease interest rates. 
> French entrepreneur 
Bernard Tapie makes his 
boldest bid. 
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TRAVEL: 
“Greenlock” in the 
great outdoors 

For tens of thousands of 
campers and rafters 

this summer, a vacation 

in the wilderness may 

mean they have to take 

a number to take 

a hike. 





EDUCATION: 
Crusaders in the 
classroom 

Hundreds of Teach for 
America recruits are 
preparing to go to work in 
the nation’s schools. Will 
they help rejuvenate a 
dispirited profession? Some 
educators are skeptical. 





TECHNOLOGY: 
Running on 
sunshine 

A strange procession of 
vehicles shaped like 
teardrops, pea pods and 
torpedoes is purring through 
the back roads of America, 
pointing the way to practical 
electric cars. 

















HEALTH: The growing epidemic of skin 
cancer 

As millions of Americans bake on the beaches this summer, many 
are still blissfully unaware that solar ultraviolet rays can cause 
something far worse than sunburn. In 1990 some 600,000 new 
cases of skin cancer will be diagnosed, most of them caused by 
exposure to the sun, and 8,800 will die. The light skinned and fair 
haired are the most vulnerable, but wearing sunscreens, hats and 
protective clothing can lessen the risk, especially during 
childhood and teenage years. 





























ART: Justice toa 
neglected master 
of light and color 
The unlucky Nicolas de 
Staél, last exemplar of the 
School of Paris, is 
rediscovered for the 
American public in a 
marvelous show at the 
Phillips Collection. 





VIDEO: A’40s 
movie genre is 
reborn on cable 

The blonds are dangerous, 
the detectives are 
disillusioned, and the action 
is steamy: made-for-TV film- 
noir thrillers are heating up 
the home screen and 
grabbing the ratings. 
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CHoose YOUR COMPANY CAREFULLY WHEN DRINKING MyeRs’s RUM. 
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Goa is the 


only one | can 
really enjoy drink- 
ing Myers's Dark 
Rum with 
° 
He never complains 
that my daiquiris 
look too dark. Or 
my Rum Collinses 
look a bit offbeat. 
« 
He just sits and 
licks his paws 
* 
It makes me won- 
der why everyone 


doesn't have a tiger. 




















FROM THE PUBLISHER 


H ow do you portray a people? 
For this week’s cover story, 
senior writer Lance Morrow and 
Jerusalem bureau reporter Jamil 
Hamad avoided the politicians 
who regularly define the Pales- 
tinian cause. “Rhetoric in the 
Middle East has an elaborate life 
of its own,” explains Morrow. “It 
tends to obscure the truth.” In- 
stead of gathering familiar slo- 
gans, the two constructed their 
group portrait from the personal 
tales of a wide array of ordinary 
Palestinians. Says Hamad: “We 
decided to let readers judge for 
themselves the fears and dreams 
that filled our notebooks.” 

For Hamad, a Palestinian, 
the project had special import. 
Born in Rafat, a now demolished 
Arab village located in what is Is- 


rael today, he says, “I am acutely aware that we Palestinians are 
misunderstood as a people.” He tells of an elegant Palestinian 
woman, Hanan Bargouthi, who, having undergone a humiliating 


Hamad and Morrow with F 


Both Morrow and Hamad approached the story well briefed. 
Hamad, who studied law at Damascus University, has worked for 
Arab newspapers in Morocco, Lebanon and Jordan, and was a 








“Let readers 


judge the fears and 


dreams that filled our notebooks.” 


search at a London airport, observed bitterly, “I am Palestinian 
by birth, Jordanian by passport, Isracli because of the occupation 
and a terrorist according to security people.” 
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alestinian children in the West Bank 


free-lance journalist in Jerusalem 
before joining TIME’s bureau 
there in 1982. Morrow, who is 
based in New York City, has visit- 
ed Israel six times in the past 242 
years. He confesses to painfully 
divided sympathies: “The Israelis 
and the Palestinians,” he says, 
“are a kind of moral-political 
double exposure, two universes 
set down in the same place.” 

As Hamad and Morrow col- 
lected their tales, they discovered 
that although the Palestinians are 
widely dispersed, their universe 
in some ways remains a village. 
Hamad was two hours into an in- 
terview with a family in the West 
Bank before he realized that he 
was related by marriage to one of 
its members. While he was inter- 
viewing students in Jordan, a 
teacher overheard that he lived in 


Bethlehem, the man’s hometown. “And what is the news of Jamil 
Hamad?” asked the teacher. Hamad laughed and replied, “I am 
Jamil Hamad.” The two had not seen each other in 20 years. 

















the HOTTEST Golf Gift for the 90’s! 


The 192-page edition of The Complete Golfer’s Handbook is brimming with little known 
insider facts about the great game of golf — puts fast answers to all your golf questions at 
your fingertips whenever you need them! 


ORDER TODAY for only $24.95 

in durable leather-like vinyl, or 

only $34.95 in genuine leather 

(specify black or mauve). Add $3.00 

shipping each. Comes in attractive ‘ 

gift box. 100% Money Back Guarantee. : = j 
Order today toll-free 


grained leather or vinyl in your 
choice of black or mauve, this 


golf bag and is always ready to 
help you improve your 

as you play. Makes golf more 
fun than ever! 


Includes: 


© 68 games golfers play 

® Round by round scoring logs 
® Golf rules and terms 

® History of golf and more! 


INCLUDED AT NO EXTRA COST! 


1-800-477-0000 


MasterCard, Visa, Amex credit cards accepted 


- GOLF GIFTS, INC., 919 Springer Dr. Lombard IL 60148 





The 4 major trends that 
will reshape your future. 
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Mideast 
World Changing Turmoil: 


| sit anil A United Values: As a Plain Truth 


Now you can know There are true reader you'll learn 
why the world Europe . values that lead to what to expect in 
. economy is so Before World War health, happiness the Mideast, and 
uncertain, and how Two ended, The and confidence for how future events 
; to find true security. Plain Truth pre- the future. Read there will affect the 
The Plain Truth will dicted Europe’s how some are re- lives of all Ameri- 
show you practical rapid recovery and discovering those cans. 
| ways you can pre- eventual unification. values and finding 
| pare for the times Now it foresees an solutions to every- 
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lenge to theWest- 
ern world. 


To request your free subscription simply fill in the attached card and mail it today. 
Or you may write to: The Plain Truth, RO. Box 111, Pasadena, CA 91123. 
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“... making life make sense. 


Send my free monthly magazine The Plain 
Truth. Y understand that there is no cost or 
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LETTERS 
SS See 


_ AHERO IN AMERICA 5 | 


“Watch out, 
world. Here 
comes another 
quiet man.” 


Shirley.A. Murtaugh 
Signal Hill, Calif. 


* AIDS: The Losing Battle 


Regardless of how they feel about the 
political views of Nelson Mandela [Na- 
TION, July 2], most people can respect the 
man for his self-discipline, his persistence 
and his willingness to sacrifice short-term | 
gratification for long-term achievement. 

Stewart Bolno 
Philadelphia The high regard that Mandela has 
shown for Fidel Castro, Yasser Arafat and 


dela such a welcome! Do he and his back- pudiated by all Americans, not just Cu- 
ers really think South Africa can develop | bans and Jews. Have our emotions and 
into a democracy if it is economically dev- | zeal for a new hero made us completely 
astated? It is time for the world to wake up | oblivious to the anti-American politics 











America, shame on you for giving Man- | Muammar Gaddafi should have been re- _ 





Mandela is not a black hero but a 
who happens to be black. His grez 
derives from his courage, determin 
and tolerance in the face of pov 
challenges. Far too much attentior 


| been paid to his unwillingness to renc 


longtime supporters of his antiapar 
stance, Because he expressed appreci 
to Castro, Arafat and Gaddafi for 
help does not mean Mandela was cor 
ing everything those leaders have done 
Sammy Kun 

New Yor! 


Mandela reaches the heights of int 
ty as he calls for true racial harmony. 
one cannot heed his message without | 
ing the echo of an earlier declara 
“When in the Course of human events 
Watch out, world. Here comes anc 
quiet man. 

Shirley A. Murt, 
Signal Hill, ¢ 


The sanctions against South A 
should not be reduced until the entire 
tem of apartheid has been abolishe: 
that country wants to do business in 
rest of the world, then it must show th 
has caught up in terms of freedom, hu 















































and lift the sanctions. Mandela stands for? rights and democracy. 
H. van Roon Beth Pincus Daryl E. Ge 
Lelystad, the Netherlands New York City Covina, C 
Mazda | Acura Lincoln For just $385° per month, the Mazda 929S 
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EPA interior/cango room (cu. ft.) | 96/15 elds a the returns every time you turn the key. 








* standard 


*Five-year closed-end lease offer. 60 equal monthly payments of $385.39. Toral Payment of $23,123.40 Payments based on negotiated Agreed Value of MSRP for 1990. 929S ($24,800) plus transport 
fee and customer capital reduction of $4,400. Final Agreed Value set by dealer. Registration fees, state and local taxes, insurance, options, license not included in Agreed Value. Lease subject to app 
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Fiction, Not Fact 

While I certainly appreciate Stefan 
Kanfer’s review of Kim Wozencraft’s nov- 
el Rush [BooKs, July 2], I’m afraid his ar- 
ticle contained a couple of significant er- 
rors of fact. Wozencraft, a former police 
officer, is not now nor has she ever been, 
as the review says, “an armed robber.” 
And the assertion that “all resemblances” 
between Wozencraft and her protagonist 
“are strictly intentional” is flatly wrong; 
though Rush, like many other novels, con- 
tains autobiographical elements, it is en- 

tirely a work of fiction. 
David Rosenthal, Senior Editor 
Random House 
New York City 





Muslim Vote 


I was saddened by your report on 
elections in Arab countries and the nega- 
tive response to the rise of Islamic funda- 
mentalism [WORLD, June 25]. As one of 
the billion Muslims in the world, I resent 
the way the Western press uses the term 
fundamentalist. Every good Muslim is a 
fundamentalist as long as he practices his 
religion, which teaches good values in 
each and every aspect of life. Perhaps the 
West would like to see the Muslim 
masses ruled forever by Western-sup- 





LETTERS 
ported monarchs and regimes. I think it 
is time that the press start respecting the 
feelings of this fast-growing religion. 
Hamid Zaheer 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 





Child Veterans 

Your story on child warriors was a har- 
rowing look at the life of children forced 
into combat [WorLD, June 18]. We know 
the trauma many Vietnam veterans encoun- 
tered upon returning home. Imagine a 12- 
year-old facing the same readjustment! The 
first, very difficult step we must take is to 
find and reunite these young people with 
their families and communities. Only then 

can the slow healing process begin. 
James J. Bausch, President 
Save the Children 
Westport, Conn. 


History Repeats Itself 

The same day I read your article on tech- 
nical advances for bicycles, including hy- 
draulic brakes for easier stopping [TECH- 
NOLOGY, May 7], I came across an earlier 
item on a patent granted for hydraulic bike 
brakes. It was published 51 years ago, in the 

March 27, 1939, issue of TIME. 
William F. Wielinski 
St. Cloud, Minn. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Tine & Lite Building 

Rocheteller Center 

New York, NY. 10020 

) 522-0601 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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INTERVIEW 








Will Americans Work 
For $5 a Day? 


Former Labor Secretary WILLIAM BROCK warns 
that we must either provide better training for our 


workers or risk paying Third World wages 





By GISELA BOLTE 


Q. Do we have a work-force crisis? 

A. Yes, but it pales in comparison with the 
management crisis. Workers work with the 
tools they are given. Workers do not reor- 
ganize the workplace. Managers do, It has 
to tell us something if Japanese and Ger- 
man and Swiss firms come to the U.S., put 
up a plant, hire American workers and pro- 
duce a competitive product that is better 
than one produced in an American plant. 
It happens too often. 

We can make our workplace so much 
more fun, and we can get rid of so much 
| overhead, We have as much bureaucracy 

in some of our businesses as we have in 
Washington, because by de-emphasizing 
the quality of workers, we have to increase 
the number of supervisors. What a waste. 








Q. What kind of labor force does America 
need? 

A. All my life people have talked about the 
global economy in prospect. Suddenly it is 
here. We are moving in the most funda- 
mentally different world in history, a world 
in which individual nations are increasingly 
vulnerable. Governments are going to be 
faced with increasing pressures to deal with 
issues like global growth or the environ- 
ment or drugs that are almost invariably 
subject only to an international solution. 

In economic terms, 
the world is moving be- 
yond multinationals to 
firms that are truly trans- 
national. The successful 
firm will be one that is 
very fast on its feet, capa- 
ble of short production 
runs, short product life 
cycles, very creative, very 
flexible. That will drive 
them to have a work 
force that is equally flexi- 
ble and responsive and 
that can adapt to rapidly 
and even radically chang- 
ing economic demands. 
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Q. We have had economic 
| growth for seven years. 
Why worry? 





A. We increased our production signifi- 

cantly. We did it in part by investing in 
| more productive equipment. But the big- 
gest single source of growth came from the 
surge of women, young people and immi- 
grants into the work force. That pool of 
low-skill, low-wage labor is going to dry up. 
If we are going to have growth, it has to 
come from greater human productivity. 


Q. And what has happened to productivity? 
A. The rate of improvement is half of what 
it was 20 years ago. The only reason family 
income is up is because we've got two- 
earner families. Wages in real terms are 
lower today than in 1973. Business tried to 
pull wages down and put in laborsaving 
machinery because so many workers who 
are coming in from our educational system 
cannot read and write. The easy answer is 
to buy the most idiot-proof machinery so 
business can continue to compete. 

Today every country in the world can 
buy the same machinery. If there are peo- 
ple in other parts of the world who will 
work for $5 a day and they have the same 
equipment as Americans who want $10 or 
$15 an hour, either we have to change the 





way people work here—not only work 
harder but smarter, more effectively—or 
we have to compete on the basis of wages. 
The choice is between high skills and low 
wages. We seem to be continuing to com- 








pete on the basis of wages, which means 
that the effort will constantly be to pull 
wages down instead of building skills up. 
We are making the wrong choice. 


Q. What is the consequence of going the low- 
wage route? 

A. We take on the characteristics of a 
Third World country after a while. We will 
gradually have less and less net real income 
in the U.S. Our savings will continue to be 
inadequate, and businesses will have to ei- 
ther shut down because Americans won't 
work for Third World wages or go overseas 
for their production. The net effect is an 
economy that goes downhill very fast. 


Q. What are businesses doing about upgrad- 
ing the skills of their workers? 


| A. Less than 1% of our businesses are 


spending 95% of the training money. Most 
are doing very little, and the ones that are 
doing very much are using their funds to 
train management. There is almost nothing 
in most companies for the great majority of 
workers, but the workplace is changing un- 
derneath their feet. The average young 
person coming out of high school today will 
have at least four to six jobs in his working 
life, two to three different careers. If work- 
ers are given continuing training and edu- 
cation by the firms they work for, that is not 
going to be a problem. If they are not, we 
are going to leave 15% to 30% off to the 
side of the road every year. We proposed in 
our Commission on the Skills of the Ameri- 
can Workforce that those firms that do not 
train their workers pay a 1% tax so that we 
as a country can train them and that those 
employees are not disadvantaged by work- 
ing for those companies. 


Q. Is this the fault of the public schools? 

A. We have put our emphasis on the col- 
lege bound, who are 30% of our young 
people. We have the finest university sys- 
tem. We have public education at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level that ranks 
below every industrial competitor we have 


“We are the only 
country in the 
industrial world that 
says to 1 out of 
every 4 of its young 
people, We are 
going to let you drop 
out of sight.” 
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1892 WAS A VERY GOOD YEAR FOR COFFEE 

* It was a time when those in the coffee business did things a little differently. 

* And so it was in 1892 that a Southern merchant had cause for celebration. His premiere 
blend of coffee (and some say his own personal labor of love) was about to be renamed after the 
famous hotel where it had already built a reputation as the special house blend. The hotel, of 
course, was Nashville's Maxwell House. 

SLOW { Today, it is with great pride (and something of a feeling that there are still folks 


ROASTED 
yl around with a taste for the way things used to be made) that The Maxwell 


Pl WAG 
yO 
dk House Coffee Company would like to acquaint you with 1892™ Slow-Roasted 


Coffee. It is coffee that is roasted the way everyone used to do it: Slowly. 
With something of a reverence for the old ways of making things. Next 
time you're at the grocer'’s we invite you to try a can. Perhaps you will 
find that you have a taste for the uniquely satisfying, lusty taste of coffee 
the way it used to taste. 

“ 1892™ Slow-Roasted Coffee. A labor of love...from The Maxwell 


House* Coffee Company. 
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subscription? 
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TIME Subscription 
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Tampa, FL 33660-0001 














INTERVIEW 
in the world. Everybody knows what it 
takes to get into college. Has anybody 
ever told a teacher what it takes to be pro- 
ductive if you don’t go to college? The an- 
swer is no. We have not dignified alterna- 
tives to college. We are the only country 
in the industrial world that says to 1 out of 
every 4 of its young people, We are going 
to let you drop out of sight; we are not go- 
ing to give you the tools to be productive. 
No wonder they drop out, because the 
market signal says to them, We don’t care 


| about you, so leave school. If you haven’t 


got anything, $4 an hour sounds like a lot 
of money. The trouble is that they are still 
making $4 an hour when they are 30, and 
then they cannot feed and clothe their 
own children. 


Q. Why haven't the schools made better use 
of the money they have received? 

A. Education is the most backward single 
institution in all the U.S. I don’t know of 
an industry that spends less money on re- 
search and development. It is not for lack 
of money. It is a lack of intelligence and 
will and competence. It is a bureaucratic 
inertia that is unbelievable and inexcus- 
able. Between 38¢ and 41¢ of our educa- 
tion dollar gets to the classroom. That is 
an act of irrationality. We are not putting 
our resources where the kids are. In the 
city of New York there are more school 
administrators than there are in all of 


| France. In the state of New York there 


are more administrators than there are in 
all of the European Community, and the 
E.C. has 12 countries and 320 million 
people. 


Q. You don't sound very optimistic. 

A. It is way too early to condemn the U.S. 
to doom. We are dealing from strength, 
not weakness. We are still the most pro- 
ductive country in the whole world, in part 
because we are efficient in other things like 
distribution, marketing and all the services 
we have that are world class. We invested 
more in the past, and we are still living off 
those investments. We have the capacity to 
change, but it takes a conscious decision, 


| and change is painful. The storm clouds 





are out there. 

One of the nice things that has hap- 
pened is that we have got international 
competition, and it is sending us urgent sig- 
nals to get with it. The good companies 
have heard the message. Look at Xerox, 
Motorola. You can just see the surging ex- 
citement of those companies. They don’t 
take any garbage. They are not going to 
take any unfair competition from overseas. 
They are willing to fight for their rights. 
But they have no fear about competing on 
any playing field anywhere with anybody, 
because they think they and their people 
are that good and they are willing to com- 


mit resources to research and develop- | 


ment. But they are the minority, and that’s 
the concern. a 
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The Market had 
a rough week, 


but we didn’t... 











We use WealthBuilder by Money Magazine. 


Sure, we have CDs, but wouldn't it be great if there was a system that 
helped us pick out the best investments to fulfill our goals? 


Now there is. WealthBuilder by Money Magazine takes the mystery 
out of making money 


WealthBuilder turns your computer into your own unbiased personal 
financial assistant. It’s real simple. Tell WealthBuilder who you are, how 
much money you have, and what you want. The program then dips into 
its database pinpointing specific stocks, bonds, and mutual funds for you 
to buy. With WealthBuilder we developed and implemented a sound 
| financial plan. 


“You merely fill in the blanks and the program 
does all the work.” —The Los Angeles Times 


To order direct call (800) 346-2024 


Or write to; WealthBuilder, 3624 Market Street, Philadelphia PA 19104 
Also available at: Egghead, Electronics Boutique, Babbage’s, Walden 

software, and Businessland 

The suggested retail price is $249.95. Terrific demonstration diskettes 

and brochures are also available for just $9.95, credited to your future 
purchase. VISA/MC/AMEX welcome 








puter Requirements: |}iM I 
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very driver has his own dream of 
luxury, and most don’t dare dream 
this high. ‘World’s finest’ is an 
elusive crown to capture, but the Lexus 

LS 400 is definitely in the running.” 
Car and Driver, September 1989 


“Our auto editors practically drooled over 
the car's performance, styling, ride, and 
comfort.” 

Popular Science, December 1989 


“Accelerates like a train (on very smooth 
rails) all the way to its top speed.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


“The LS 400 is a pioneering vehicle.” 


Automobile Magazine, January 1989 


“There are countless details in a luxury 
sedan. Lexus, particularly, seems to have 
lavished attention on every one of them.” 

Car and Driver, December 1989 


“Lexus offers a concert hall, seven-speaker 
Nakamichi stereo option that's just dev- 
astating.” 

Automotive Industries, August 1989 


“Breathtaking.” 
Motor Trend, August 1989 


“Imagine a high-speed cloud with a leather 


interior. 
Car and Driver, September 1989 


IF Youre Lookin 
On Lexus, Here 


“At full power, as it rushes toward its 
redline, its spirit cannot be fully sup- 
pressed and there issues forth a most 
exquisite sound—an ethereal texture on 
the ears, a tear of silk. Seldom does luxury 
have such an audible dimension.” 

Car and Driver, September 1989 


“Another masterstroke from the land of the 
perfect machine.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1990 

















© 1990 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, USA, Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed laws 

















“Manufacturers usually require years to 
refine their cars to Lexus’ level of compe- 
tence, and almost none ever gets this far.” 

US. News & World Report, January 8, 1990 


“You might not be able to hear a mighty 
V-8 roar, but this 4.0-liter, 32-valve 
DOHC powerplant puts out 250 horse- 
power that you can feel from the bottom to 
the top of the rev range.” 

Automobile Magazine, January 1990 


“These guys have thought of everything.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


“The engine is as tempting as sin. It'll push 
you through the wind with an ease nor- 
mally reserved for things with wings.” 

Car and Driver, September 1989 


“The 1990 Lexus LS 400 is our choice for 
the best car of 1989,” 


Popular Science, December 1989 





or \ Second (pinion 


Are26 0f Them. 


“The only way Toyota can improve its new 
Lexus LS 400 is by figuring out how the car 
can make wake-up calls and brew fresh 
coffee.” 

“M” Magazine, February 1990 


“A remarkable engineering achievement.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


“This is a car that knows its business, 
whether the mission is a leisurely cruise or 
a flat-out charge up a mountain.” 

Popular Science, December 1989 


“A very thoughtful, beautifully crafted lux- 
ury sedan.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1989 


“One word I bring away from my four- 
day experience with the Lexus LS 400: 
“Harmony.” 

Auto Week, June 26, 1989 


“Lexus transports you literally and figura- 
tively into another dimension. The car's 
smoothness and air of total integration is 
both a wonder and a delight.” 

Car and Driver, January 1990 


“The LS 400 is about to kick some serious 
tail in the luxury-car market.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1990 


“This is quite possibly the smoothest, most 
refined driveline that isn't on the drawing 
board.” 

Motor Trend, August 1989 


“The Lexus LS 400 is an exquisite auto- 
mobile.” 
US. News & World Report, January 8, 1990 


“This car applies high technology in a most 
endearing manner: to create the most 
nearly perfect sport sedan to date,” 

Popular Science, December 1989 


“Nothing close to the Lexus flagship—in, 
price, size and class—will be unaffected 
by the new standards the LS 400 has set.” 


Automobile Magazine, January 1990 


The Lexus LS 400. A luxury sedan so 
rare and innovative that it’s inspired some- 
thing equally rare in the automotive indus- 
try: a public display of affection. For more 
information, call 800-USA-LEXUS. 
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The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection, 








One Fea and only one, 





It’s not easy to quit cigarette 
smoking. But if you really want 
to stop, there is help. It’s called 
Nicorette_and it’s available only 
with a doctor’s prescription. Ask 
your doctor whether Nicorette 
is right for you. Nicorette is the 
only medicine proven to help 
make quitting less painful. 

Why most attempts to quit 
smoking fail. Quitting may be 
one of the hardest things you'll 
ever do. The reason? Your 
body’s addiction to nicotine. The 
irritability jumpiness and anxiety 
you feel when you try to quit are 





Marion Merrell Dow U.S.A 





common. Nicotine addiction can 
be a serious medical problem. It 
needs a medical solution. 

Only one medicine has been 
proven to relieve the agony of 
quitting. Nicorette_.». is the only 
















nicotine gum. And only 
Nicorette has been clinically 
proven to help relieve the 
discomfort of quitting. 

Properly used in a treatment 
program, Nicorette can double 
your chances of quitting 
permanently. In fact, millions 
around the world have used 
Nicorette to quit successfully. 


See your doctor and ask 
about Nicorette, the one medicine 


that has been proven effective. 
Available only by prescription. 
For more information about 





| Nicorette, see next page. 
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SHARP'S FOCUS 





In what 1s clearly a 


brewing breakthrough, new 
delivers real 
beer taste in a non-alcoholic 


brew 
The breakthrough les 


THIS MALT BEVERAGE CONTAINS LESS THAN '2 OF 1% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME 


REAL BEER TASTE 








ma ne new brewmg 
proces 

Most non-alcoholic malt 
beverages start out as regu- 
lar beer, and then the alcohol 
1s removed. Unfortunately, 
so 1s a good deal of the taste. 

Sharps, on the other 
hand, 1s the result of Millers 
brewing breakthrough, 


™ 


During brewing, temper- 
atures remain lower, so 
alcohol production 1s muni 
mized. What is produced ts 
the smooth, refreshing taste 
of real beer 

Ty Miller Sharps. The 
breakthrough taste that lets 
you keep your edge” 


©1990, Miller Brewing Company, Milwaukee, WI 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 
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Who’s the Boss? 


The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services has been criti- 
cized for being an ineffectual 
spokesman at the White House. 





Bethesda, Md., that he still fa- 
vors “the inclusion of AIDs con- 
stituency representation at ev- 


Mandela’s 
Cuban Connection 


Since his release from prison, 
Nelson Mandela has traveled 
63,350 miles in 84 days to 23 
countries, urging the retention 
of sanctions against South Afri- 
ca and raising hackles by his re- 
fusal to denounce Fidel Castro 


(about $430) is levied for each 
person recorded as entering the 
country who does not appear 
on a checklist of those leaving. 
This year companies bearing 
the Turkish faithful home have 
so far been forced to pay some 
200,000 riyal ($54,000) for no- 


cates were issued, it was impos- 
sible to prove to authorities that 
people were not going out of 
the country because they had 
been buried in it. 


The Hair of 
The Dog 


An American preparing to re- 


RESURRECTION 

OF THE WEEK 

ADNAN 
KHASHOGGI 





ery level.” So much for | shows. The trouble is, almost all 
Sullivan’s ukase. Fauci can op- | of them were probably among He rode subways to his court 
pose his boss because some- | the 1,426 killed in the July 2 as aco-defendant 
body higher up likes him. | tunnel disaster. The Turkish umnios seo, 
George Bush called Fauci a | government is complaining that millions, if that. But after 
hero during a presidential de- | Saudi officials hastily interred acquittal, the Saudi financier 

| bate and has twice asked him to | many of the victims in mass | fosefrom the ashes and flew to 
become director of the NIH. graves without _ identifying eee noe” 

them; since no death certifi- Phoenix, Inc. 
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HOTSEAT 


BUDDY 





Now it appears that Louis Sulli- | and other revolutionaries who | turn home after an assignment - 

van can’t make his subordinates | have supported his cause. The | in Moscow recently phoned a Louisiana's good-guy Governor 
listen to him either. Angered by | strain is showing: last week | veterinarian about her golden Cimisebieaeee 
his treatment at the San Fran- | Mandela came down with mild | retriever; the Soviet Union re- . Among them: a 
cisco AIDS conference—his | pneumonia in Ethiopia. Man- | quires dogs to have a clean bill antiabortion 
speech was drowned out by act | dela, who turns 72 this week, | of health before they are al- papa i se 
up hecklers and he was pelted | is considering a vacation that | lowed out. The American was aakaisers — oe 


with condoms—he returned to 
Washington and issued an an- 
gry order that contacts with 
ACT uP should be limited to 
those that are “necessary and 
productive.” Translation: none. 
But Sullivan's subordinate, An- 
thony Fauci, head of Arps re- 
search at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, last week told a 
gathering of 1,000 researchers 
and activists at a conference in 


could raise some eyebrows: a 
three-week Caribbean sojourn 
as Castro's guest in Cuba. 


Death and Taxes 

Each year Saudi Arabian bor- 
der guards monitor transports 
carrying Muslim pilgrims back 
from Mecca. The purpose is to 
discourage any of the 2 million 
or so visitors from staying on 





illegally; a fine of 1,604 riyal 





told she could come in anytime. 
“Should we bring his rabies vac- 
cine documents?” Not neces- 
sary, was the reply. In fact, add- 
ed the vet, “We don’t need the 
dog. Just bring a bottle of vod- 
ka.” The exchange was a small 
sign of Soviet economic deteri- 
oration. A year ago, on the oc- 
casion of another checkup, the 
vet demanded a bottle of John- 
nie Walker Scotch. s 





EYES ON THE 


Pe 





With Bush’s popularity dipping because of his tax-lips 





flip, Democrats seem a bit more interested in his poten- ' 
STARTI NG GATE tial vulnerability. Some prancing in the paddock: ao = pace oath Jim 
Bakker; I was seduced.” 
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MARIO CUOMO A shoo-in against an 
amateur in New York's gubernatorial 
election. But third terms tend to be 
disasters, and the once coy Gov refuses 
to rule out a run. 


SAM NUNN His speech on using the 
military to solve the “national security 
threat” of an endangered environment 
sounded like a campaign kickoff, and he 
said last week he plans to ponder a 
presidential bid 


BUSHISMS OF 
THE WEEK 





JESSE JACKSON He's seeking the 
no-substance job of D.C. shadow senator, 
but still eyes the top. Noting his early poll 
lead, he complains, “That's why you 
don't have any discussions about 

the polls.” 


BOB KERREY Smitten by his new 
publicity, the Nebraskan is quietly ask- 
ing friends if they would help run a 1992 
campaign. A charismatic Vietnam Medal 
of Honor winner, could he be the Ailes- 
proof candidate? 





BILL BRADLEY The 6-ft. 5-in. former DOUG WILDER Virginia's Governor is 


hoops star has the stature to be clearly enjoying trips to lowa and dom lays before us,” and urging 

President, but he'll have to regain the New Hampshire. With his “New them “to havea very good time at 
competitive fire of his basketball days to Mainstream” rhetoric, he's positioned Ane 
make a serious run. 4 to displace Jackson as the premier Seloftion 3 
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By MARGARET CARLSON 


WASHINGTON 


he savings and loan scandal did 
more than bring tears to the eyes 
of the President's third son last 
week. Suddenly, through the lens 
of one man’s life, the larger saga of an indus- 
try gone corrupt snapped into sharp resolu- 
tion. The grief that crossed the fresh, Boy 
Scout face of Neil Bush struck a human 
chord of sympathy. But it also created a 
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moment of clarity, defining the situation. 

It was not thugs in ski masks who 
drained billions and billions of dollars from 
the nation’s S&Ls. It was hundreds of 
(mostly) respected citizens in pinstripes 
who, seeing that deregulation had left the 
door to the vault wide open, walked in and 
grabbed what they could—or at the very 
least allowed others to do so. 

With the release of government docu- 
ments spelling out the conflict-of-interest 


It’s a Family 
Affair 


As Democrats and Republicans scramble 
to escape blame for the S&L fiasco, the scandal 
acquires a human face: the President’s son 


| 
| 





allegations, and reports that the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) 
might file a $200 million civil suit against 
him and the other officers and directors of 
Denver's Silverado Banking, Savings and 
Loan Association, Neil Bush replaced 
Charles Keating as the S&L poster boy. 
His father interrupted his final press con- 
ference at the Houston economic summit 
to defend the besieged 35-year-old Denver 
businessman. “What father wouldn’t ex- 
press a certain confidence in the 
honor of his son?” asked the 
President as his voice cracked 
with emotion. “If the system 
finds he’s done something 
wrong, he will be the first to step | 
up and do what’s right.” 

Neil Bush may be the Velcro | 
that Democrats have needed to | 
attach blame forthe S&Ldebacle | 
to the President. Despite being in 
charge when the multibillion- 
dollar casino was opened, Re- 
publicans have been feigning 
shock—shock!—that any gam- 
bling was going on at all. The Ad- 
ministration has belatedly been 
making a great show of prosecut- 
ing the most egregious offenders. 
Just last week the government 
charged high-profile Dallas thrift 
owner Edwin McBirney III with | 
17 counts of bank fraud. Cleaning 
up the mess at his Sunbelt Savings 
Association of Texas, which was | 
taken over by regulators in 1986, 
has so far cost $2 billion. 

But while the Administra- 
tion was taking credit for nailing 
McBirney, it was attracting criti- 
cism for allowing yet another set 
of dealmakers to get rich. Last 
3 week Senate judiciary subcom- 


























mittee chairman Howard Metzenbaum 
called on the government to tear up a deal 


| made by M. Danny Wall, former chairman 


of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
with Arizona insurance executive James 
Fail. In 1988 Wall allowed Fail to acquire 
15 insolvent Texas S&Ls in exchange for 
$1,000 in cash and $70 million in borrowed 
money, and threw in $1.85 billion to cover 
the liabilities of the bankrupt thrifts. Fail in 
1976 had been indicted for securities fraud 
in Alabama. Though the charge against 
Fail was dropped, a company he controlled 
pleaded guilty to fraud. According to fed- 
eral regulations, that should have disquali- 
fied Fail. 

At a G.O.P. convention in Chicago last 
week, Edward Rollins, co-chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee, described former Speaker Jim 
Wright, majority whip Tony Coelho and 
Congressman Fernand St. Germain, all of 
whom were forced out of the House be- 
cause of their dealings with thrift operators, 
as “the Three Stooges of the S&L crisis.” 
Democratic National Committee chairman 
Ron Brown shot back that Republicans 
can’t escape the fact that “George Bush, 
Ronald Reagan and their high-roller 


| friends ran the government, designed the 
| S&L policy and handpicked the people that 


gutted the oversight agencies. They are now 


| being forced to take responsibility for the 


greatest rip-off in American history.” 
Both parties have it right. The thrift in- 


| dustry’s largesse was bipartisan, going to 





anyone in power of either political persua- 
sion in hopes that no one would stop the 
party made possible by deregu- 
lation. When Common Cause 
compiled a list of contributions 
by the thrift industry to public 
officials, two of the top five Sen- 
ate recipients proved to be Re- 
publicans (Pete Wilson of Cali- 
fornia and Alfonse D’Amato of 
New York) and three Demo- 
crats (Don Riegle of Michigan, 
Lloyd Bentsen of Texas and 
Alan Cranston of California). 

The equal-opportunity $11 
million that the thrifts showered 
on politicians turned out to be a 
wise investment. Even after the 
cost of bailing out thrifts (now 
estimated at $500 billion over 40 
years) became apparent, the 
Republican White House and 
the Democratic Congress both 
had a stake in treating the S&L 
debacle as an accident of the 
marketplace. It was in fact the 
work of cash-hungry politicians, 
inept regulators and high-flying 
owners who used government- 
insured deposits to finance wild- 
ly speculative investments, cor- 
porate jets, hunting lodges and 
luxury yachts. 

But the charges against Neil 
Bush are helping to make a 


DIANA WALKER 





“What father 
wouldn’t express 


confidence in 





scandal that the public had difficulty com- 
prehending a bit more understandable. 
With the disclosure that Bush and the Sil- 
verado board approved loans to a Bush 
business partner that resulted in $45 mil- 
lion in losses, taxpayers are beginning to 
grasp an infuriating fact: it will cost every 
American man, woman and child $2,000 to 
pay for a decade-long orgy to which very 
few of them were invited. At last there was 
a human face that seemed to symbolize the 
scandal and how it had crept into every 
corner of the government, including the 
President's family. 





ith so much pent-up fury 
crashing over him, Neil Bush’s 
lonely offensive last week to 
salvage his name seemed a lost 
cause. His father calls Neil “the most sensi- 
tive” of his four sons and one daughter. His 
poor performance as a student went unex- 
plained until it was discovered he was mildly 
dyslexic. Though a high school guidance 
counselor told his parents that Neil would 
never get tocollege and shouldn't bother try- 
ing, Barbara Bush was undaunted, tutoring 
him herself and dragging him to special 
classes. Eventually, Bush earned an M.B.A. 
at Tulane. But Bush family friends say he 
never lost his naiveté. 

Neil ignored the possibility that the 
high rollers of Denver were seeking him 
out for something other than his financial 
experience; at 30 he had very little. It did 
not take long for Bill Walters and Kenneth 
Good to embrace him after he struck out 
for Denver in 1980, almost exactly as his fa- 








a certain 


the honor of 
his son?” 


GEORGE BUSH 



















ther had traveled to West Texas to seek his 
fortune 32 years before. “I didn’t have a 
red Studebaker,” Neil says, “but I wanted 
to be in the oil business.” 

He went to work for the Amoco Produc- 
tion Co. but within two years founded JNB 
Exploration Co. Walters invested $150,000 
in JNB, about half the money Bush needed 
to get started, and received a limited 6.25% 
interest that allocated 19.5% of JNB’s pre- 
tax profits to him. There never were any. 
Good bought a 25% limited partnership in 
1983 for $10,000. The next year, Good lent 
Bush $100,000 to play in the commodities 
market with the understanding that he 
would not have to repay it if the investment 
went belly-up. Bush admits that was an “in- 
credibly sweet deal.” Over the next six years, 
JNB sold shares in 28 wells but did little 
more than cover costs and salaries. Says 
Neil: “I was not a high-rolling oilman.” 

Despite his lack of success as a wildcat- 
ter, Bush became an outside director of Sil- 
verado in 1985. Although he says the offi- 
cers and other directors of the bank were 
aware of his connections to Walters and 
Good, the knowledge seems to have been 


| spotty. The Office of Thrift Supervision 


has accused Bush of “one of the worst 
kinds of conflict of interest” for not dis- 
closing that he would benefit from extend- 
ing a $900,000 line of credit to Good for an 
Argentine oil-exploration deal. Bush ar- 
gues—and has documents to corroborate 
the claim—that everyone knew of the two 
men’s business connections and that 
the line of credit was simply a way of deal- 
ing with the Argentine bureaucracy and 











was never intended to be exercised. 
OTs charges a second conflict- 
of-interest violation when Good in 
1986 asked the board to restructure 
$14 million in loans on troubled 
real estate projects. According to 
the agency, Bush should have told 
the board that Good had just signed 
an agreement with JNB contem- 
plating a further cash infusion of 
$3 million. Silverado lost at least 
$13 million on the restructuring. 
Bush argues in response that the di- 
rectors of Silverado knew more 
about Good's liquidity than he did. 
The ots also cites Bush for not ab- 
staining from voting on transactions 
involving Walters. But Bush claims 
the law did not require him to. 
Bush’s effort to fight back could 
be costly and ultimately futile since the 
regulators’ diligence from this point on 
may be judged by how effectively they han- 
dle the case against the President's son. 
His comment that in cities like Denver 
“everybody has relationships, everybody 
knows everybody” only adds to the image 
of insider deals made with government 














guarantees that privatized profits and so- 
cialized losses. Bush must answer the OTS 
charges at a Sept. 25 administrative hear- 
| ing in Denver. 

While he has a credible defense—a 
combination of selective prosecution and 
sufficient, if not total disclosure—his fa- 
ther and the Republican Party may wish he 














HOW FAIL 
BOUGHT 
BLUEBONNET 





James M. Fail 











Barbara Bush focuses on her husband's defense of Neil 


When others gave up on him, she would not be daunted. 


and-desist order when the OTS was 
2 willing. With all the publicity sur- 
rounding young Bush, the FDIC may 
feel pressure to push its suit to par- 
tially recover from the directors 
and officers of Silverado the $1 bil- 
lion loss to taxpayers. On Friday 
Democratic members of the House 
Judiciary Committee asked the Jus- 
tice Department to appoint a spe- 


ado case; but at least one of the 
members, Edward F. Feighan of 
Ohio, abruptly withdrew from the 
effort after G.o.P. leaders threat- 
ened to seek the appointment of 
another special prosecutor to inves- 
tigate the actions of former Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

Even if Neil Bush eventually clears his 
name, he will be crushed by legal fees. Af- 
ter his sobering week, there remained an 
air of unreality about him. As he boasted of 
getting down to fighting weight, he pon- 
dered a new and ironic goal: running for 
Congress. — Reported by Gisela Bolte/ 
Washington and Michael Duffy/Denver 









seems beaten in his bid to 
buy 15 insolvent Texas S&Ls in November 1988. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board prefers an offer from investor Weston Edwards 
because it is $97 million cheaper for the government. 






cial prosecutor to handle the Silver- | 














FHLBB Chairman M. Danny Wall decides Robert Thompson, a Washington Fail puts up $1,000 in cash. He borrows In 1989, almost solely because of 
Edwards’ financing is shaky and invites consultant and former congressional $70 million, mostly from two insurance the $250 million first installment in 

Fail to make a new bid. Wall claims he liaison for Vice President George Bush, companies, including one he owns, federal assistance, Bluebonnet records a 
did not know that Fail had been indicted asks Wall to support Fail’s new bid. in pledging stock holdings as collateral. profit of $35.4 million, the highest of 
for securities fraud in Alabama in 1976. December 1988, the board accepts it. The FHLBB then turns over the 15 any S&L in the nation. 

The indictment was dropped after his bankrupt S&Ls to Fail’s new Bluebonnet 

firm, the United Security Holding Co., Savings. It also pledges $1.85 billion in 

pleaded guilty to fraud and was fined federal payments to cover the failed 
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TIVE Diagram by Joe Lertola Phat The Arizona Reputse 


had cut a deal and signed the cease- 
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“I Worried About the ImpactonDad” __ 


Neil Bush defends his role in the Silverado collapse 


| By MICHAEL DUFFY DENVER 


Q. Why did you join the Silverado board? 

A. I was looking to further establish my roots in this town. I was 
under the impression then that joining the board of a financial in- 
stitution is a way to establish one’s reputation in the community 
and to give you exposure to the people who are the players in a 
community, the people who make a difference. 








Q. How old were you when you joined the board? 
A. Thirty. 


Q. What can a 30-year-old bring to a 
bank board? 

A. Well, let’s talk about the S&L in- 
dustry for a minute and see if you 
think I have any idea about what's go- 
ing on in the S&L business. .. When! 
joined the board, of course I hadn’t 
had any experience ina financial insti- 
tution. But this management provid- 
ed a very large amount of detailed in- 
formation, and we had thorough 
discussions, whether regarding trans- 
actions that came before the board, 
the financials, or whatever it was. I be- 
came so much more knowledgeable 
than most outside directors because 
of the incredible amount of documen- 
tation that was provided to us. It 
wasn’t like you just show up, collect 
your little monthly meeting fee, have 
a little lunch, and you leave. 


Q. Did it ever occur to you that they 

only wanted you because your last name was Bush? 

A. No, I don’t think that’s the case. I would be naive if I were to sit 
here and deny that the Bush name didn’t have something to do 
with it. But I want to make it very, very clear: I was never asked, 
and I made it clear before joining the board that I never would in- 
tervene for Silverado in the regulatory process. No one with credi- 
bility has accused me of that; in fact, no one has, as far as I know. 





Q. What did you bring to the board then? 

A. I told you. I had some roots in this community. I had been ac- 
tive in the community in different ways, including in the oil and gas 
industry, where I had built up a very respectable reputation. May- 
be the advantage of being part of the Vice President's family at the 
time was that I was accepted more quickly in terms of age and 
years in this community than others of my peer group. 


Q. What is your response to charges that you should have abstained 
from voting on the request for a $900,000 line of credit for Ken 
Good? 

A. There was never any risk because the letter was never going to 
be advanced. It was never funded. I never voted on it. And there 
was no risk of loss because it was never going to be advanced. 


| Q. If you were able to do this all over again, would you vote for the Bill 
Walters transactions? 
A. If there had been a conflict of interest, or a lawyer had advised 
that I should not vote—but there wasn’t, and he didn’t—I would 











have said, “I don’t have any basis for questioning this legal author- 
ity. I’m not going to vote!” I’m not ignorant. I don’t want to bring 
this kind of thing on myself voluntarily. But I did nothing wrong in 
voting for Bill Walters’ transactions. That's the bottom line. 


Q. Why didn’t you stand up and tell the board that Good had an offer 
to buy a controlling interest in your company for $3 million at the 
same time that he was trying to restructure loans to the bank? 

A. The fact is that Silverado collected $3 million from Ken Good 
in 1986. Three years later, they couldn’t get a dime from him. So 
they were $3 million better off as a bottom line. These guys at Sil- 
verado knew a lot more about Ken 
Good than I did. 


1G AWr 





NY: 


Q. Why did you quit the board? | 
A. The nomination process had | 
reached a peak. Dad was to become 
the nominee of the G.o.P. in August 
1988, and that obviously raises the 
profile of Neil Bush. At the same 
time the regulators, who had been 
scrupulous in their scrutiny, zealous 
really, signed an operating agree- 
ment with the bank. For the playing 
field to be absolutely level, I thought 
it was important for me to be off the 
board. I didn’t want the regulators to | 
feel my presence on the board would 
have any kind of impact on their 
progress going forward. 


Q. Sometimes it appears that guys 
like Walters and Good used Silverado 
like their personal piggy bank. 

A. You're absolutely wrong. 





Q. Well, there is a record of so-called quid pro quo deals, in which | 
borrowers allegedly received favorable treatment from Silverado on 
loans in exchange for using extra cash to buy Silverado stock and oth- 
er business interests. 

A. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board approved that structure. 
The same self-serving bastards who approved the deals in 1984 are 
the ones that are now critical of the deals. You can’t have it both ways. 


Q. Why did you decide to go on the offensive? 

A. My hands were cuffed. The ots [Office of Thrift Supervi- 
sion] had a long-standing rule of confidentiality of these pro- 
ceedings. I’m happy that the doors are open. I’m ready to come 
out swinging. I’ve taken enough abuse. You know, in January I 
was so overwhelmed. It just exploded into a public nightmare 
for me. So I reacted, frankly, by not taking as much care of my- 
self. I worried about it. I read all the newspaper stories. I wor- 
ried about what the next leak was going to be. I worried about 
the impact on Dad and my role in this thing. | gained a little 
weight. I didn’t eat well. But you have two choices in life when 
you're faced with a challenge: you can either rise to it and take | 
care of yourself, or you can let it get you. I'm taking care of my- 
self. This sounds dumb, but I’m eating better. I drink fruit juices 
and water. I’m in fighting shape. I'm exercising frequently. I’m 
literally in better shape. I’m clearer of mind than I was in Janu- 
ary. I’ve just made a decision that I'm not going to let it wear me 
down. It’s an opportunity for me. s 
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Alittle touch of Texas, from left: Bush, Britain's Margaret Thatcher and husband Denis, 





Japan's Toshiki Kaifu, E.C. President Jacques Delors and Sachiyo Kaifu 


Singing Along with Ol’ Blue Eyes 


At the economic summit, Bush discovers that America’s wealthy 
allies are determined to do things their way 


By DANGOODGAME HOUSTON 


hen freedom broke out across East- 
ern Europe last year, Soviet spokes- 
man Gennadi Gerasimov enunciated “the 
Sinatra Doctrine.” Each newly liberated 
Sovict satellite, he explained, was now free 
to say, “I did it my way.” 
lhe tune that Ol’ Blue Eyes immortal- 
ized could have served equally well as the 
theme song for the annual economic sum- 
mit of the world’s richest democracies held 
in Houston last week. Just as the Soviet 
Union’s power to ride herd on its neighbors 
has been crippled by its domestic turmoil, 
America’s ability to corral its allies has been 
hampered by two factors: the burgeoning 
economic clout of Japan and West Germa- 
ny and the belief that the communist threat 
to Western security has receded, Today the 
U.S., Japan, West Germany, France, Brit- 
ain, Canada and Italy—known in diplomat- 
ese as the Group of Seven—might just as 
well be dubbed the Sinatra Seven. Each has 
decided to do things its way on such divisive 
issues as direct aid to the Soviet Union and 
China, global warming and free trade. 
That agreement to disagree was evident 
on the most important topic the summiteers 
discussed: the high tariffs, domestic price 


26 


= 


supports and export subsidies used by many 
nations, including the entire Group of Sey- 
en, to protect their farmers from more 
efficient foreign competitors. Experts esti- 
mate that such protectionist measures cost 
the developed world’s consumers and tax- 
payers some $245 billion a year. They also 
undercut the ability of poor countries to ex- 
port their agricultural products. George 
Bush asked his summit partners to phase 
out government support for farm exports 
(not that Bush is sure he could sell such sac- 
rifices to farm-bloc legislators in his own 
Congress). But the European nations and 
Japan, whose rice farmers are the backbone 
of the Liberal Democratic Party, insisted 
that farm subsidies are necessary to protect 
the social fabric in their countries. They 
agreed only to keep negotiating the matter. 

The problem with such tactics is that un- 
less wealthy nations begin to open their mar- 
kets to food exports, markets for industrial 
and service exports could soon close down. 
That could break the world into rival trading 
blocs, each dominated by the strongest eco- 
nomic power in the region. As British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher observed, 
“There are three regional groups at this 
summit: one based on the dollar, one based 
on the yen, one on the deutsche mark.” 





TO EACH 
HIS OWN 


AID TO THE SOVIET UNION: 
The U.S. opposed direct financial 
help, citing Moscow's military 
Spending, subsidies to Cuba and 
Slow implementation of free- 
market reforms. But West 
Germany will go ahead with 

$3 billion in aid. 

AID TO CHINA: Though formal 
sanctions adopted after the 
massacre of student dissidents 
last year will remain in force, 
multilateral loans to promote 
environmental protection will be 
exempted. Japan will revive a $5.4 
billion bilateral loan to Beijing. 
GLOBAL WARMING: The 
European countries wanted to 
reduce sharply emissions of 
greenhouse gases. But the U.S., 
with support from Japan, turned 
back the move. 





Though a division into rival trading 
zones would pose a threat to future U.S. 
economic expansion, Bush implicitly 
seemed to accept Thatcher’s analysis. He 
noted that the U.S. could no more dictate 
what West Germany does to help Moscow 
than Bonn, London or Paris could dictate 
Washington’s policy in Latin America. “I 
don’t feel that everybody has to march in 
lockstep,” Bush said. “We're dealing with 
entirely different times.” 


hough the U.S. remains first among the 

industrial powers, its pre-eminence is 
slipping. Until recently, says a White House 
official, “we used to be able to precook 
these summit agreements” among the 
“Sherpas” who prepare the agendas for the 
heads of governments. These days, howev- 
er, “everything of importance has to be de- 
cided by the heads of state, so they're doing 
real negotiating on the spot. It’s like an 
open political convention where every- 
body’s trying to line up votes.” 

Since the 1940s, the U.S. has been the 
world’s dominant economic power, using 
its muscle to promote financial stability 
and encourage freer trade. As in the 1920s 
and °30s, when Britain was receding from 
a similarly pivotal economic position and 
isolationism precluded the U.S. from fill- 
ing the vacuum, no country is entirely ful- 
filling that role today. A lack of economic 
leadership contributed to the breakup of 
the world into trading blocs and the onset 
of the Great Depression. Today similar 
consequences could ensue if the richest 
countrics insist on doing things their 
way. —With reporting by Richard Hornik/Houston 
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ACover-Up on Agent Orange? 





Critics charge that the Centers for Disease Control sabotaged an 
investigation of the defoliant’s effects on Vietnam veterans 


he medical detectives at the Atlanta- 

based Centers for Disease Control have 
a well-earned reputation for relentlessly 
tracking down the causes of such mysterious 
ailments as Legionnaires’ disease. But the 
agency's record is in danger of being blem- 
ished by a bitter controversy over Agent Or- 
ange, a defoliant containing dioxin, a sus- 
pected carcinogen. 

Critics charge that the agency and one of 
its senior officials, Dr. Vernon Houk, helped 
scuttle a $63 million study that might have 
determined once and for all whether U.S. 
troops exposed to Agent Orange suffered se- 
rious damage to their health. Houk main- 
tains he recommended that the study be can- 
celed on strictly scientific grounds. Yet there 
is evidence that the CDC suppressed reports 
from the National Academy of 
Sciences that directly chal- 
lenged its position, and 
spurned extensive help from 
the Pentagon, leading the 
White House to kill the study. 

Agent Orange was widely 
used in Victnam to strip the 
thick jungle canopy that 
helped conceal enemy forces; 
only later did scientists be- 
come aware of the potentially 
dangerous long-term effects of 
dioxin, which has produced 
cancers in animals. The defoli- 
ant has been suspect ever since 
unknown numbers of Vietnam 
veterans developed various 
cancers or fathered seriously 
handicapped children. Based 
on the inability to prove a con- 
clusive link between those ail- 
ments and Agent Orange, the 
Reagan and Bush administra- 
tions refused to compensate 42 
veterans for all but a few of Lae 
these health problems. But 
critics charge that no clear con- 
nections have been estab- 
lished because no serious 
large-scale study of exposed 
veterans has been done. 

The most forceful com- 
plaints about the cpc have 
been leveled by former Chief 
of Naval Operations Elmo R. 
Zumwalt Jr. As the Navy’s top 
commander in Vietnam, he 
ordered that Agent Orange be 
sprayed in the Mekong Delta 
region to destroy vegetation 
from which the Vietcong regu- 
larly launched ambushes 
against U.S. patrol boats. In 
1988 Zumwalt’s son Elmo III, 








a former lieutenant who had served in the 
“brown-water Navy,” died from a rare lym- 
phoma. Zumwalt believes his son’s exposure 
to Agent Orange was responsible. 

Last month Zumwalt told a House sub- 
committee that the cpc’s work on Agent Or- 
ange had been “a fraud.” He singled out 
Houk for having “made it his mission to ma- 
nipulate and prevent the true facts from be- 
ing determined.” New York Congressman 
Ted Weiss, chairman of the panel, charged 
in an interview that the Cpc appeared to 
have “rigged” its investigation to support its 
view that a large study of exposed veterans 
was not feasible. 

Congress authorized the CDC study in 
1982 after receiving thousands of complaints 
from Vietnam vets about Agent Orange. 





Veterans march in Washington to protest the poison used to protect them 






Shortly before a tragedy: Admiral Zumwalt ordered spraying; his son died 





Houk, director of the agency’s. Center for 
Environmental Health and Injury Control, 
was placed in charge. At the White House, a 
science panel of the Agent Orange Working 
Group supervised the Cpc’s investigation. 
The Pentagon assigned its Environmental 
Support Group to provide the cpc with 
Agent Orange spraying records and those of 
the deployment of soldiers who may have 
been exposed. 

But the study soon bogged down in a 
complex dispute over identifying which sol- | 
diers were likely to have been exposed to 
Agent Orange. The cpc considered a com- 
pany of 200 men potentially exposed if it 
passed within 1.3 miles of a recently sprayed 
area. The Army had fairly detailed records 
on the daily positions of its companies during 
the fighting. There were gaps, but the Penta- | 
gon group repeatedly told the coc that other 
documents, such as daily journals and situa- 
tion reports, could be used to pinpoint which 
units had ventured into areas sprayed with 
the defoliant. Houk’s team complained that 
the Pentagon data were too spotty to deter- 
mine whether companies had been deployed 
in normal formations spread 
over 200 to 300 yards or dis- 
persed over distances of up to 
12 miles. It stubbornly refused 
to make use of the other 
records, 

By late January 1986, Dr. 
Carl Keller, chairman of the 
White House science panel, 
and several other of its mem- 
bers concluded that Houk had 
already decided that the coc 
study was not feasible and was 
trying to pin the blame on the 
Pentagon. To break the im- 
passe, retired Army Major 
General John Murray was 
asked by Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger to review 
the Pentagon records. After a 
four-month study, Murray 
thought the records were use- 
ful. But as a nonscientist he did 
not feel competent to rebut 
the objections raised by Houk 
and the White House scien- 
tists. He gave up, agreed that 
the information was inade- 
quate and suggested cancella- 
tion of the project. 

Unknown to Murray and 
the White House, the Institute 
of Medicine, an arm of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 
then turned in a contracted 
consultants’ report to the cbc 
on the Agent Orange study. It 
concluded that the Pentagon 
group was fully capable of “de- 
termining locations and filling 
gaps” in the troop movements 
and criticized the cpc’s study 
for excluding many of the vet- 
erans most likely to have been 
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The father claimed there had been a “mission” to conceal “the true facts.” 





exposed. The cpc never 
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White House. 

Murray presented his conclusions at a 
White House meeting on May 27, 1986. The 
White House moved to kill the study unless 
other ways could be found to identify ex- 
posed soldiers, Much later, Murray learned 
of the institute’s report and began to doubt 
his recommendation. “I may have been a 
| babe in the woods,” he said in an interview. 
“My feeling now is that this whole thing de- 
serves another look.” 

Instead of killing the project outright, the 
White House panel accepted a proposal by 
Houk to take blood tests of 646 Vietnam vet- 
erans, selected on the basis of their probable 
exposure, to see if they had elevated blood 
| levels of dioxin. The tests showed that none 
had abnormal blood levels—not surprising, 
given that the exposure would have taken 
place 20 years earlier and that none of those 
tested had handled Agent Orange directly. 

Though many scientists ridiculed the 
blood tests, Houk used them to contend 
again that the Pentagon records could not 
be used to pinpoint exposure to Agent Or- 
ange. He recommended canceling the 
study; the White House Science Panel 
agreed, and the Domestic Policy Council 
did so in September 1987. This was after $43 
million had been spent. 

Once again the White House had acted 
without having all the facts. The Institute of 
Medicine only weeks earlier had written a 
blistering review of the cpc’s work. Iturged 
that each of the agency’s major conclusions 
be deleted because the evidence presented 
by the cbc did not support them. The White 
House never received this devastating 
report. 





The coc’s Dr. Vernon Houk 


Houk insists that his opposition to con- 
tinuing the project was based solely on rigor- 
ous scientific principles. “If we could find a 
population of people who were exposed in 
sufficient numbers, we would have proceed- 
ed with our study,” he says. “We just simply 
could not find them.” Skeptics like Con- 
gressman Weiss suspect that the cnc did not 
want to antagonize the Reagan Administra- 
tion, which was worried about the huge li- 
ability costs if Agent Orange was shown to 
cause the veterans’ ailments. Whatever the 
reasons for its failure, the decision not to 
complete the study leaves open a vexing 
problem: whether Agent Orange will exact a 
toll on Vietnam vets and their descendants 
for generations to come. —ByEd Magnuson. 


Reported by Jay Peterzell/Washington 








turned the institute's report over to the | 
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Areactor at the suspected plant, shut down since the 1960s 


There Was Death in the Milk 





Maybe in fish too, according to a new study of long-ago radiation 
releases from the nuclear reservation in Hanford, Wash. 


rowing up in Moses Lake, Wash., 

Vicki Skipper suffered stomach 
cramps that continued even after her family 
moved to Connecticut in 1962, when she 
was eight. Later, she reports, “I got swollen 
glands under my arms, and I had my thyroid 
removed, and they never figured out what it 
was. I always thought it was from the plant, 
but I could never prove it.” A federally 
sponsored panel of scientists and medical 
experts last week, however, indicated that 


her suspicions—and those of thousands of 


others who, from the late 1940s until well 
into the 1960s, lived in eight Washington 
and two northern Oregon counties near the 
Hanford, Wash., nuclear reservation—are 
far from groundless. 

The panel found that between 1944, 
when it opened, and 1947, the Hanford 
weapons plant poured so much radioactive 
iodine into the air that 1,200 children living 
nearby were exposed to cumulative doses 
ranging from 15 to 650 rads (one rad is 
roughly equal to the radiation from a doz- 
en chest X rays). About 13,500 people, or 
5% of the area’s total population, may 
have taken in doses of 33 rads or more— 
about twice the three-year dosage the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission considers 
safe for workers exposed to radiation as an 
occupational hazard, 

The iodine was released as a gas when 
fuel rods were chemically dissolved in 
acid as the last step in producing plutoni- 
um, the explosive material in some nucle- 
ar weapons. It got into humans mostly 
because they drank milk from cows that 
had grazed on grass contaminated by air- 
borne iodine. In human bodies the iodine 
tended to concentrate in the thyroid in 
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amounts that would have been enough | 


to cause at least some cases of cancer. 

Though the releases were heaviest be- 
tween 1944 and 1947—one reason the pan- 
el picked that period for study—they did 
not stop then. “Regulatory standards were 
not developed until the 1950s,” the study 
noted, and not until 1973 did the amount 


| of radiation in the atmosphere decrease to 


the point that it could no longer be directly 
measured. The panel, funded by the De- 
partment of Energy, also studied releases 
of radioactive substances from nuclear re- 
actors into the Columbia River between 
1964 and 1966, when some of the heaviest 
discharges occurred. River water was 
pumped through the reactors to cool them. 


| Radioactivity—in lower doses than the air- 


borne iodine—entered the bodies of peo- 
ple who swam in the river or lived or played 
near it or ate fish caught in it. 

The Hanford plant and reactors were 
shut down in the late 1960s; milk, fish and 
vegetables from the area by now ought to be 
radiation-free. But that is no consolation to 
those exposed to dangerous radiation earli- 
er. A study of health effects of the radiation 
by the Centers for Disease Control will not 
be complete until 1993. If the government is 
unwilling to offer compensation to people 
who lived near the plant and fell ill during the 
time of heavy discharges, or to their relatives 
if they have died, Washington Senator Brock 
Adams promises to introduce legislation to 
compel it todo so. Meanwhile, Vicki Skipper 
has perhaps the last word: “When Cherno- 
byl hit, I remember thinking that the U.S. 
sure had a lot of nerve talking about Russia 
when we've been doing the same thing to our 
people.” — —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Ellis E. Conklin/Seattle and Rosanne Spector/ 
Washington 
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1990 Wang Laboratories, Inc 


LET’S GET TOWORK. 


You know more about your Good, because that’s the And then, and only then, to 
business than we do. revolution that’s going on atthe respond to your needs with the 

You know your needs better new Wang. best solution possible, as soon 
than we do. We're radically rebuilding our as possible. 

You care alot more about the entire company, top to bottom. The new Wang. The first 
work on your desk than about We're fundamentally revolu- technology company ever orga- 
the technology on your desk. tionizing the way every one of our nized entirely around your 

And, your needs should drive 20,000 people works with you. needs. Not our technology. 
that technology, not vice versa. Our job is to listen. To watch. Got a job to do? Then let's 

Make sense? To ask questions. To learn. roll up our sleeves. 


LET’S GET TO WORK. WANG 
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The AT&T Calling Card makes it easy to cover a lot of ground. No 
other calling card even comes close to letting you call so many places 
around the world from so many places in the US. 

Or offers as many operators to speed your calls through. Or gives 
you as much service. 

No other calling card connects you to a worldwide network as 
reliable as ours. And does it all with the ease and convenience 
of the world’s most widely accepted calling card. 


So if you don’t have 
ae 


the ATET Calling Card, 
313-5554 Ye St111 


make sure getting one is 
the next thing on your 
BOB AQUILINA 
tor 1H 311 555 4742 6 






itinerary. 
To get your free 
ATET Calling Card, call 
1 800 551-3131 Ext. 4203. 







AT&T How can we help you?” 


ATal 
The right choice. 
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Imagin 


e what a Canon Color Laser Copier 








could do with a pie chart. re 


The Canon Color Laser Copier 200 
could do a lot for your business. And 
Digital Image Processing is the reason. 

It reproduces graphics, slides and 
photos with clarity comparable to 
professional printing. As well as letting 
you digitally reduce by 50%, enlarge up 
to 400% or edit instantly. 


And with automatic feeding and 
sorting functions, as well as a quick 


— 
20 black-and-white copies per minute, 





it’s one color copier that’ all business. 

To find out more, make it your 
business to call 1-800-OK-CANON, 
or write us at Canon USA Inc. 


PO Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614. 


Canon 7 200 


The Digital Difference 


1989 “Manufacturer of the Year” 























More Trouble 
For Hubble 


The Hubble Space Telescope’s 
devolution from Wonder of the 
Age to Blunder of the Century 
continued without letup last 
week. For one thing, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported that 
Perkin-Elmer Corp., which 
built the flawed mirror on the 
telescope, gave a subcontractor 
backward drawings for part of 
the telescope’s guidance system 
—forcing the prime contractor 
to pay the San Diego-based 





Acloser look may have paid off 








ey 


subcontractor, Composite Op- 
tics Inc., to rebuild it. Compos- 
ite Optics reportedly made a 
tidy 63% profit. 

For another, Tennessee 


Democratic Senator Albert | 


Gore Jr. told his Commerce 


Subcommittee on Science, | 


Technology and Space that Per- 
kin-Elmer shrugged off a test 
that might have exposed flaws 
in the Hubble’s mirrors while 
they were still on earth. Appar- 
ently, Gore said, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration was persuaded that a 
so-called end-to-end, or full-as- 
sembly, test (not provided for in 
the winning bid) was 
unnecessary. Some 
NASA Officials have 
argued that the test 
was not needed for 
technical reasons. 
Others claim it 
would have added 
hundreds of millions 
to the $1.5 billion 
price of the tele- 
scope. Given the 
problems that were 
discovered after 
the Hubble was 
launched, that mon- 
ey might have been 
well spent. ie 





NEW YORK CITY 


Time for the 
Superheroes 


For weeks the front-page head- 
lines in New York City’s tab- 
loids have featured villains 
whose more proper venue 
would seem to be the comics 





pages. First came the “Zodiac | 


Killer,” who threatens to mur- 


der one person for each astro- | 


logical sign. He has wounded 
four men, one fatally, since 
March 8—and prudent people 
are keeping their birth dates to 
themselves. Then there is 
“Dart Man,” who since June 13 
has provoked a miniwave of 
terror by firing homemade 
darts into the backsides of 53 
women, mostly in Midtown 
Manhattan, 

After a massive manhunt, 
police announced last week 
that they had finally collared 
Dart Man. The suspect: Jerome 
Wright, 33, a messenger at 


a Midtown advertising agency 
who police said was on proba- 
tion for a previous drug convic- 
tion and had been under obser- 
vation for psychiatric problems. 
They had less luck with Zodiac, 
who evaded a citywide dragnet. 
Where are Batman and Robin 


when Gotham City really needs | 


them? s 


Police say he needled Manhattan 
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From her pup tent Smith crusades to make the motel a shrine 


MEMPHIS 


Showdown at 
The Lorraine 


Since the 1988 closing of the 
Lorraine Motel in Memphis, 
where Martin Luther King Jr. 
was assassinated, there have 
been two constants at the scene: 
a steady stream of sightseers 
looking at the unofficial shrine, 
and the motel’s last manager, 
Jacqueline Smith, who stub- 
bornly refuses to say goodbye to 
the facility. Night and day, 
through storm and sunshine, 





Smith, 39, has camped out in a | 


pup tent in front of the fenced- 
in property, courteously greet- 
ing tourists and adamantly 


| Sheriff's deputies are expected | 


opposing plans to renovate 
the Lorraine and construct a 
$9 million Lorraine Civil Rights 
Museum. She thinks the place 
should be used to house the 
homeless in tribute to King. 
Smith was still there last 
week, forcing crews to work 
around her as they began gut- 
ting the motel. With city and 
state officials wary of being 
drawn into the fray, the con- 
struction company, facing pos- 
sible delay penalties, reluctant- 
ly petitioned a chancery court 
judge to order Smith’s removal. 
The court directed Smith to va- 
cate the property or face arrest. 


to try to enforce the court order 
this week. s 





HAWAII 


Sun, Sand, Sea 
—And Syringes 


The Honolulu neighborhood is 
seedy, the building rundown and 
the second-story room bleak. 
When a drug user comes in, 


| drops a dirty needle into a plas- 


tic bucket and receives a fresh 
sterile syringe and needle in ex- 
change, no name is given, no 
questions are asked. This is the 
start of the nation’s first state- 
approved program for provid- 
ing addicts with clean needles in 
the hope of curtailing the spread 
of AIDs. Under the two-year pi- 
lot project, an addict can swap a 
used needle for a new one, sup- 
plied by the nonprofit Life 
Foundation, up to five times a 
day, five days a week. 

The program was passed by 
the state legislature over the 
objection of opponents who ar- 
gued that it would only encour- 
age drug abuse. But proponents 





Swapping old for new 


pointed out that 18% of the 77 
new AIDS cases that surfaced in 
the last half of 1989 were direct- 
ly or indirectly caused by IV 
drug use, and as a result the 
number of infants born HIV 
positive during that period has 
jumped sharply. Says Dr. Jef- 
frey Schouten, president of the 
Life Foundation: “If we can 
even prevent one child from be- 
ing born infected, it’s worth it.” 
During the first week, 62 soiled 
needles were traded for fresh 
ones. 4" 
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Flanked by Trouble 


Gorbachev defeats a rival from the right—but on the left, Yeltsin’s bolt 
from the Communist Party threatens to create a separate power center 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 





oris Yeltsin has an exquisite 
sense of timing. Just when Mi- 
khail Gorbachev had soundly de- 
feated hard-line rival Yegor Li- 
gachev and secured his control over the di- 
vided Communist Party, Yeltsin threw 
down an even greater challenge. He quit 
the party, threatening to wrest the embat- 
tled reform movement from Gorbachev's 
hands and turn the party into a sideshow. 

For the five years Gorbachev has been 
in power, his every move has been dogged 
by these two men, shadow members of a 
strange political troika. Ligachev was the 
archconservative, unwilling to sacrifice 
ideological certainties for the risks of 
change; Boris Yeltsin, the maverick popu- 
list, wanting to go further, faster in forcing 
the pace of reform. At times the two have 
seemed like Gorbachev's alter egos, the 
right and left boundary markers on his po- 
litical horizon. But mostly they have been 
his rivals, vying to force him off the careful 
centrist course he has charted for himself. 

Last week, as Gorbachev struggled to 
bring the party whole and united out of the 
28th Congress, the two men figured in one 
of his most remarkable triumphs—and 
abrupt setbacks. After 10 days of harsh at- 
tack, he put down the right-wing revolt 
with a display of personal authority so con- 
vincing that his victory might justly have 
been dubbed “Ligachev’s last stand.” It 
was then, from his left flank, that Yeltsin 
pounced. When the chairman of the Rus- 
sian parliament announced he was pulling 
out of the party, he paved the way in effect 
for a potentially dangerous split in the 18 
million-member body. 

Yeltsin’s move was not unexpected, but it 
still caused a sensation. With his huge popu- 
lar following, he could spark a wave of defec- 
tions. More important, he appears to have 
established himself as the leader most in sync 
with the public appetite for rapid change. As 
head of the Russian republic, which covers 
76% of the U.S.S.R.’s landmass and is home 
to 147 million of its 289 million people, he 
holds a strong power base where he is now 


Gorbachev has to find a way to keep pace with 
the radicals outside the party 








free to try his own more radical brand 
of reform. Even if the party does not 
split formally, Gorbachev could be 
left trying to implement perestroika 
through a rump dominated by mod- 
erates unable to keep pace with left- 
ists outside the party. 

Ligachev was the first to make his 
move. The blistering attacks against 
Kremlin policies in the opening days 
of the Congress left no doubt that 
conservatives were intent on forcing 
the party to the right—and the party 
leader with it. Wielding his muscle, 
Gorbachev handily kept the job of 
General Secretary. The right wing 
decided instead to wage war for the 
key post of deputy, who would super- 
vise day-to-day party business. Who- 
ever controlled that job would in ef- 
fect control the party. 

Gorbachev threw his support 
behind Politburo member Vladimir 
Ivashko, 58, a tough-talking moder- 
ate from the Ukraine, committed to 
the Soviet leader’s kind of reform. 
Without rejecting Ligachev by 
name, Gorbachev pointedly re- 
minded the delegates that it was im- 
portant that the two people at the top of 
the party are “close in their views.” 
Ivashko won 3,109 votes, Ligachev 776, a 
showing so poor that when he was later 
asked about his chances of being on the 
new Politburo, he candidly replied, “There 
is no need for me to be.” 

Gorbachev did not have long to savor the 
triumph. As the Congress began discussing 
candidates for the new Central Committee, 
Yeltsin signaled that he wanted to speak. “I 
am announcing my resignation from the So- 
viet Communist Party,” he said. “In view of 
my great responsibilities toward the people 
of Russia, I cannot fulfill only the instruc- 
tions of the Communist Party.” Yeltsin ex- 
plained, “As the highest elected figure in the 
republic, I have to bow to the will of 
all the people.” 

Amid cries of “Shame! 
Shame!"’"—and_ scattered ap- 
plause— Yeltsin turned on his heel, 
marched down the aisle and out the 
doors. Gorbachev managed to re- 
spond, with a wry smile, “That ends 
the process logically.” 

It was, in fact, only the begin- 
ning. Barely an hour after Yeltsin 
departed, Vyacheslav Shosta- 
kovsky, a leader of the radical 
Democratic Platform group, took 
the Russian leader’s declaration 
one step further. Although faction 
delegates had come to the Congress 
hoping for “resolute change,” said 
Shostakovsky, the decisions taken 
there had convinced them that no 
real democratic renewal was possi- 
ble. With that, Shostakovsky de- 
scribed his group’s plans to set up 
an independent party. Next day the 
reform-minded mayors of Moscow 











“Ligachev’s last stand”: the archconservative falls 





Quitting the Congress: Will Yeltsin spark more defections? 


and Leningrad, Gavril Popov and Anatoli 
Sobchak, resigned as well. 

Suddenly, Gorbachev's strategy of cob- 
bling together a middle-of-the-road party, 
with a less centralized and more democrat- 
ic organization, seemed in danger of un- 
raveling. As President, he has successfully 
freed himself from much of the party's 
oversight and diluted the Moscow power 
base of the new 24-member Politburo by 
dropping several key government officials 
and bringing in the party heads of the 15 
republics. But if there was to be no solid 
left flank, Gorbachev's revitalized party 
would be about as airworthy as a bird with 
one wing. 

It was apparent from Yeltsin’s state- 








ments last week that he ruled him- 
self out as a new party leader. He 
seemed more interested in playing 
the role of a nonpartisan referee 
who has withdrawn from the politi- 
cal fray to concentrate on further- 
ing reform. Even if Yeltsin’s deci- 
sion does inspire like-minded 
liberals to turn in their party cards, 
they may also choose not to align 
themselves with any other political 
movement. 

If a true parliamentary democra- 
cy is to develop in the Soviet Union, 
the best interim solution might be 
the creation of a “nonparty” system, 
with the Communists joining other 
groups in a national coalition to pro- 
mote reform. Yeltsin has clearly 
been faster out of the starting block 
than Gorbachev to embrace this 
idea. Given the size and economic 
clout of the Russian republic, a non- 
partisan Yeltsin might set up a rival 
power center in Moscow that could 
turn the national party apparatus— 
to say nothing of the federal govern- 
ment—into a Soviet Vatican City, its 
power and influence bounded by the 
Kremlin walls. 

In contrast, Gorbachev has staked his 
future on keeping a foothold in both the 
national presidency and the party leader- 
ship. He believes that the party, whatever 
its internal divisions, still has the most ef- 
fective organizational structure for pro- 
moting reform. 

The key question Gorbachev must an- 
swer is whether the party has not fallen so far 
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| behind the dramatic changes taking place 


that it has already become largely irrelevant. 
Tens of thousands of coal miners staged a 
one-day political strike, calling for, among 
other things, the resignation of the govern- 
ment, the nationalization of $12 billion 
worth of property belonging to the party, and 
the dissolution of local party cells. 
Gorbachev dismissed the demands 
with the brisk comment that “there 
was no general strike.” Maybe not, 
but the party can hardly afford to ig- 
nore the miners and millions of other 
Soviets who share their thirst for 
change more rapid and sweeping 
than the party proposes. 

And what about President Gor- 
bachev? For the moment, many of 
the coal miners still have grudging re- | 
spect for the initiator of perestroika, | 
but their patience is wearing thin. 
“Gorbachev can stay a while longer,” 
said striking coal miner Yuri Bol- 
dyrev, “but we need a government of 
national agreement, a government 
people are going to trust.” He no 
doubt meant a government not un- 
der the control of the Communist 
Party—a government led, perhaps, 
by someone like Boris Yeltsin. 

— With reporting by James Carney/ 
Moscow and Paul Hofheinz/Donetsk 
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Caught Between Extremes 





Chamorro navigates her way back from the brink of chaos 


his time the Sandinistas got what they 
wanted. After 10 days of paralyzing 
and often violent labor strife, the govern- 
ment of Violeta Barrios de Chamorro ca- 
pitulated to the demands of pro-Sandinista 
government employees. Despite Chamor- 
ro’s effort to hold the line on government 
spending, the National Workers’ Front was 
granted a 43% wage hike for July and was 
promised another unspecified increase 
next month. The 800 public servants fired 
since Chamorro’s inauguration on April 25 
were granted compensation. And the gov- 
ernment suspended plans to return to pri- 
vate ownership properties confiscated dur- 
| ing the 10 years of Sandinista rule. With 
those concessions, virtually every prong of 
Chamorro’s campaign to decentralize and 
restructure Nicaragua’s bankrupt economy 
has been blunted. 

If the immediate issues were economic, 
the underlying agenda was intensely politi- 
cal. Chamorro’s unenviable challenge is to 
convince a hungry, impoverished popula- 
tion that deepening discomfort in the short 
term is a necessary evil for long-term eco- 
nomic recovery. The problem is that every 
time Chamorro asks Nicaraguans to make 
a sacrifice, she hands the Sandinistas a 

| powerful issue around which to rally politi- 
| cal support. Former President Daniel Or- 
| tega Saavedra’s postelection threat last 
February to “rule from below” is proving 
effective. Last week’s strike was the second 
by public servants since Chamorro took of- 
fice and the second that ended in conces- 
| sions, Chamorro is fast learning that while 
she holds the power to act, the Sandinistas 
maintain the power to thwart her actions. 
The recent unrest began on July 2, witha 
peaceful walkout of government employees 











Humberto Ortega supported the President 


that gradually shut down state-run banks, 
closed the national airport and halted public 
transportation. When talks to end the work 
stoppage failed and the government pro- 
nounced the strike illegal, union leaders 
vowed to step up the pressure. That threat 
brought extremists from both sides into the 
streets, resulting in the most violent political 


| clashes in the capital since the 1979 insurrec- 


tion that gave the Sandinistas power. 


As both Chamorro and Ortega ap- | 


pealed for calm, hotheaded civilians armed 
with rocks, Molotov cocktails and AK-47 
rifles erected cobblestone barricades, ig- 
nited piles of tires and engaged in sporadic 
gunfire. From some trenches flew the red- 
and-black Sandinista flag, from others Nic- 
aragua’s blue-and-white flag. At least four 
civilians died and scores were wounded. 
Fretted a local businessman: “This must be 
how Beirut began.” 

With Nicaragua on the brink of chaos, 
Chamorro offered last Wednesday to re- 
open talks with the unions and Sandinista 
leaders. By the next morning, agreement 
was reached and calm restored. Union 
leaders pointed triumphantly to the long 
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Winning concessions: for 10 paralyzing days, striking Sandinista workers showed their muscle from behind homemade barricades 


list of concessions. Chamorro’s supporters | 
hailed as a victory the army’s decision to 
obey orders and not back the strikers. They | 
cited with particular pride a public pledge 
of loyalty made by Daniel’s brother, Gen- 
cral Humberto Ortega, who heads the 
armed forces. 

The Sandinistas seemed disinclined to 
push their protest as far as full-scale revolt. 
Nevertheless, Chamorro acted wisely to 
bring a swift halt to the unrest. As the rapid 
acceleration of violence showed, militants 
of all political stripes are eager to use any 
pretext to bash former foes. At the height of 
last week’s confusion, her staunchest con- 
servative critic, Vice President Virgilio Go- 
doy, called for the formation of “Brigades 
of National Salvation,” apparently hoping 
to deputize the armed groups that clashed 
with strikers, Not surprisingly, Chamorro’s 
prudence was denounced by Godoy and 
other conservatives within her 14-party alli- 
ance who charge that the President has iso- 
lated herself politically and is proceeding 
with her reforms too slowly while conceding 
too much to the Sandinistas. | 

Since day one, the watchword of the 
Chamorro presidency has been reconcili- 
ation, and in that she has enjoyed a mea- 
sure of success. In April she prodded the 
Sandinistas and U.S.-backed contras to 
sign a permanent cease-fire, which was 
followed two months later by the demo- 
bilization of the rebel forces, ending Nic- 
aragua’s 10-year civil war. But other as- 
pects of reconciliation continue to elude 
her. She has not harmonized the compet- 
ing interests of her supporters and de- 
tractors or brought Nicaraguans to accept 
the bitter pill of economic retrenchment. 
Perhaps most difficult of all, she has not 
persuaded extremists of either right or 
left to take the path of moderation, the 
only path that can pull Nicaragua out of 
its perennial misery. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Tim Coone/Managua and Andrea 
Dabrowski/Mexico City 
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COLOMBIA 


World 


The War That Will Not End 





By JOHN MOODY MEDELLIN 





encral Miguel Maza Marquez narrows 

his hard brown eyes when he mentions 
his quarry. “He’s somewhere in Medellin, 
and very soon we'll get him.” The chief of 
Colombia's secret police, or DAS, has been 
offering that prediction for 
nearly a year. But each time 
authorities announce that the 
capture of Pablo Escobar Ga- 
viria is imminent, the overlord 
of the Medellin drug cartel 
slithers away. Just last week 
Escobar managed to elude the 
police once again after a mas- 
sive drug raid in the northeast- 
ern part of the country. But 11 
top advisers of his drug ring, 
including his brother-in-law, 
were not so lucky and have 
been detained. 

After 11 months of all-out 
| war, the government of Presi- 

dent Virgilio Barco Vargas 
| has damaged but not de- 
stroyed Escobar’s multi- 
billion-dollar empire. Since 
last August, when cartel hit 
men murdered presidential 
candidate Luis Carlos Galan, 
dozens of cocaine laborato- 
ries have been torched, one 
top drug baron has been 
killed, hundreds of suspects 
have been arrested, and more 
than a dozen extradited to the 
US. In response, Escobar has 
unleashed a campaign of ter- 
ror that has claimed some 300 
civilian lives. After two 
successive weekends of vio- 
lence in Medellin took more 
than 40 lives, the government 
two weeks ago extradited two 
more suspected cartel money 
launderers to the U.S., reaffirming Colom- 
bia’s will to win the war. 

Yet cartel profits remain solid, and Co- 
lombia is still the undisputed axis of cocaine 
trafficking. “It’s an extraordinarily exhaust- 
ing and frustrating fight,” says a Western 
diplomat in Bogota, “and it’s nowhere near 
being over.” The stalemate raises questions 
about the government's inability to defeat 
the bad guys. 





| Why can’t the 200,000 members of the 
Colombian armed forces and police defeat 
the cartels? The top-heavy law-enforce- 
ment agencies were not designed to be a 





Despite the government’s costly campaign and the pain inflicted 
on the drug empire, the cocaine cartels are holding their own 


narcotics strike force. According to a secret 
government report, the army, navy and air 
force—all involved in the drug war—are still 
mainly structured and equipped to repel for- 
eign invaders, not homegrown terrorists. 
The air force bought fighter jets in 1987-88 
but needs helicopters to search the rugged 
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Armored police patrol the streets of Bogota in “an extraordinarily exhausting and frustrating fight” 
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All-out effort: interrogation by undercover cops, random body searches and tandem motorcycle patrols 


hillsides and dense jungles where drug lab- 
oratories are concealed. The navy spent $90 
million to repair submarines instead of in- 
vesting in light powerboats to chase traffick- 
ers who infest the country’s rivers. 

Better coordination is also needed. 
Last year army troops were closing in on 
cartel chieftain José Gonzalo Rodriguez 
Gacha when an A-37 air force reconnais- 
sance jet buzzed overhead. The aircraft 
was on an unrelated mission, but it alert- 
ed Rodriguez Gacha to the military's 
presence, and he escaped. And the explo- 
sion of narcoterrorism has diverted man- 
power: half of pAs’s 3,000 agents guard 
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politicians and judges whose lives are at 
risk. 


Why hasn’t Escobar been found and cap- 
tured? Nearly 2,000 national police have 
been assigned full time to the manhunt, and 
Escobar is almost certainly hiding in Envi- 
gado, a suburb of Medellin. But knowing his 
whereabouts and bringing him to justice are 
two different matters. Escobar is well pro- 
tected in Envigado, which he once represent- 
ed in congress. Even on the run, he is hard to 
find in a mainly rural country nearly as large 
as France, Spain and Portugal combined. 
When the government put a $400,000 
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bounty on his head, Escobar countered by 
offering $500 to $2,000 for each policeman 
killed in Medellin; so far this year, 140 law- 
men in the city have died. Those who dare 
cross him also pay dearly: the bodies of sever- 
al subordinates suspected of betrayal have 
turned up in recent months. 


Will the capture of Escobar end the drug 
trade? No. Escobar may be Public Enemy 
No. 1, but he is not the only drug boss. A ring 
in Cali, thought to control the flow of cocaine 
to New York City, functions with almost no | 
police hindrance because the group has re- 
frained from using terrorist tactics. It also 
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IT WAS THE SPIRIT OF 
COMPROMISE VS. THE SPIRIT 
OF SAAB. COMPROMISE LOST. 


There's an automobile facility in 
Trollhattan, Sweden, that may well be the 
world’s most hospitable climate for 
ideas. Because it’s one of the least hospi- 
table for committees 

There, in the birthplace of Saabs, no 
car is built by consensus. It’s built by 
engineers who enjoy one of the most un- 
usual mandates in the industry: 

Ignore convention, automotive cate- 
gories — everything but the human beings 
who drive it. Then, starting from scratch, 
build a car around them 

The benefits of such unorthodoxy 
are evident in all Saabs,none more so than 
the new 9000S. 

Powered by the largest engine Saab 
ever built, the 9000S is a true European 
sports sedan capable of all-day runs at 
triple-digit, test-track speeds 

Computers constantly adjust the 
combustioncycle for peak efficiency, aided 
by Saab’s patented Direct Ignition System 
And its emission control system 1s vigi- 
lant in maintaining exhaust cleanliness 


*9000S MSRP: $25,495, excluding taxes 


The result is an engine, and a car, 
that reconciles the often mutually can- 
celing human needs of fun and respon- 
sibility. And tops it all off with extra 
helpings of practicality. 

The 9000S is the only European im- 
port that meets EPA specifications as a 
‘Large’ car basedonits interiordimensions 

Driving enthusiasts are even spared 
the painful choice between a sports sedan 
on station wagon. Thatchoice is made 
by the simple act of folding down the rear 
seat—a gesture that creates enoughcargo 
space for a full size refrigerator with all 
the groceries needed to fill it alongside 
In an enclosure designed to protect perish- 
ables more precious than those that come 
in shopping bags. 

Like all Saabs, the 9000S has energy- 
absorbing crumple zones front and rear. 
The passenger compartment is enveloped 
by a rigid steel safety cage, anda driver's 
side air bag is standard, as is an anti-lock 
braking system. As a result, according to 
the Highway Loss Data Institute —an orga- 
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nization of over 250 insurance companies 
that monitors safety through actual 
accidents — 9000-Series Saabs are the sat- 
est cars in their class. Safer than Volvo, 
safer than Mercedes-Benz 

“Make a list of the desirable design 
features in today’s road cars,” summed 
up one automotive journalist, “and it 
would describe the Saab.” 

All of which begs the obvious ques- 
tion, why settle for a less complete list, 
or a less complete car? And the even more 
obvious question, why pay more for that 
dubious honor? * 

Your Saab dealer has the car that 
makes such questions beside the point. 

We invite you to visit at your con- 
venience and test drive the Saab 9000S. 


WE DON'T MAKE COMPROMISES. 
WE MAKE SAABS. 
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provides police with information about its 


Medellin rivals. 

Escobar’s demise would probably not 
even slow down coke production. Rodriguez 
Gacha’s death last December created a pow- 
er vacuum, which a new, even more aggres- 
sive generation of drug merchants is vying to 
fill. 


Arethe Colombian police andarmy corrupt? 
Some are; most are not. Colombian officials 
privately acknowledge that the army and, to 
a lesser degree, the police are infiltrated by 
the drug gangs. Says a Western diplomat: 
“There’s too much money to be made by be- 
ing Escobar’s friend. And being his enemy is 
the quickest way I know to get killed.” 

Last month Barco announced ashake-up 
of the military’s top brass. Among other 
things, an army captain has been sentenced 
to five years in prison for warning the cartel 
of upcoming antidrug operations. 


Do Colombian authorities really want to 
destroy the cartels? No. The goal is pri- 
marily to drive them out of Colombia, 
which would not necessarily curtail cocaine 
production. Officials distinguish between 
drug trafficking, which mainly threatens 
the consumer countries, and narcoterror- 
ism inside Colombia, which they are deter- 
mined to stop. The constant terror bomb- 
ings and assassinations have led to 
widespread calls for negotiation with the 
cartels. But that option has been rejected 
by both Barco and President-elect César 
Gaviria Trujillo, who has promised to pur- 
sue the war when he takes office in August. 


Who is supporting the cartel? Anyone who 
buys cocaine. But foreign governments help 
too. Earlier this year, Colombia disclosed 
that Israel had sold a large consignment of 
automatic weapons to Antigua, purportedly 
for its army. The guns wound up on one of 
Rodriguez Gacha’s country ranches, where 
they were confiscated after his death. Chem- 
icals needed to refine cocaine, once ordered 
from the U.S. and Western Europe, now 
come from Brazil and Ecuador, which are 
also becoming new production centers. 


How much longer will the war go on? That 
question is asked with fear and frustration 
in Bogota. As long as cocaine trafficking is 
so profitable, someone is willing to kill, or 
die, for it. Says a U.S. narcotics expert: 
“Colombia is winning the war, but I won- 
der whether its economic and political 
structure can withstand the long-term 
commitment.” The signs are discouraging. 
In Medellin a small boy kicking a ball 
around a field built by Escobar called him a 
hero: “To me he’s more important than 
God.” The crop of tomorrow's would-be 
drug lords is as abundant as the market- 
place of users who make such profane 
comparisons possible. — With reporting by 
Tom Quinn/Bogota 





America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Uncle Sam as Tightwad 


A t the economic summit in Houston, the West Europeans proposed aid to the 
Soviet Union and restrictions on greenhouse gases. Their American hosts pri- 
vately grumbled about how expensive those proposals were, then publicly resorted 
to the oldest cop-out in the book—form a committee and study the problem. The 
U.S. has a new motto: better to buy time than spend money, and if someone has to 
pay, better it be someone else. That’s why the Germans and the Japanese, with 
their deep pockets, are particularly welcome at gatherings like last week’s. 

George Bush’s presidency was only a few minutes old when he said, in his Inau- 
gural Address, “Our funds are low. We have a deficit to bring down. We have more 
will than wallet.” 

The poor-mouthing has not stopped. A year ago, Bush visited Poland to ap- 
plaud reform there. Solidarity wanted $10 billion in Western aid, Bush responded 
with a little more than $100 million, or about 1¢ per dollar requested. “That's all we 
can afford,” explained the leader of the free world and the richest nation on earth. 

Once the fore- 
most dispenser of 
largesse to poor 
countries, the U.S. 
has fallen behind Ja- 
pan in total assis- 
tance. When foreign 
aid is measured as a 
percentage of gross 
national product, 
the U.S. is the least 
generous of all the 
advanced industrial 
democracies. 

To its credit, the 
Bush Administration has been trying to foster prosperity, democracy and political 
stability in a number of Latin American nations by relieving some of the debt they 
owe foreign banks, many of them in the U.S. But rather than ponying up additional 
dollars to underwrite the loss to the lenders, the Bush Administration is asking 
Western Europe, Japan and international financial institutions like the World 
Bank to foot the bill. So far, Japan is the only country willing to come up with new 
money. No wonder the debt-relief scheme that seemed so promising a year ago is 
turning out to be a disappointment for all concerned. 

Last month Bush gave a stirring speech about the need for “a new economic 
partnership” in the western hemisphere and announced an initiative to improve 
the climate for private investment throughout Latin America. Once again, howev- 
er, the numbers did not match the rhetoric. The plan obligates the U.S. to contrib- 
ute a mere $100 million. That’s about one-fifth the cost of the damage done to Pan- 
ama’s economy by looting in the wake of the U.S. invasion last December. 

“When you look at what the Administration is doing compared with what it’s 
saying, you've got to ask, ‘Where’s the beef?’ ” says C. Fred Bergsten, director of 
the Institute for International Economics in Washington. “There’s a pattern here: 
the right policies keep coming up short because they're so woefully underfunded.” 

Part of the reason for the parsimony, as Bush said in his Inaugural, is the federal 
deficit. The U.S. is going to have to reduce its own indebtedness before it can ade- 
quately address the needs of Poland or Mexico. 

The President has finally acknowledged that shrinking the deficit will entail 
raising taxes. The U.S. has the lowest tax level of any country among the seven rep- 
resented in Houston last week. That is a distinction that should inspire neither 
pride nor optimism in Americans. They will end up with the foreign policy they 
deserve—which is the one they are willing to pay for. It won't be possible to remain 
a superpower on the cheap. If the U.S. lets other countries control the purse strings 
of international development, the reins of leadership will inevitably also pass into 
other hands. a 
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An Intifadeh 
Of the Soul 


| 


Rituals of occupation: in 
Ramallah, wife and child 
grieve for a Palestinian killed 
by Israelis during a prison 
“disturbance” 





Photographs for TIME by James Nachtwey 





During the 2//2 years of their 
uprising, the Palestinians have 
been building a nation without 
a state. No matter what 
happens, they will 

never be the same. 


By LANCE MORROW 


ow, after five days, the army lifts the curfew. 

Ina bright June morning, all the locked-up normalities 
come tumbling into the streets of Nablus—the fruits and 
vegetables, the figs and grape leaves and fragrant mint, the 

baklava with its hovering bees, the butchered goats and lambs and | 
live chicks in cardboard boxes, rectangles of softly agitating yellow 
fluff. The narrow alleys of the Casbah fill with the smells and bustle of | 
marketing after curfew. Palestinian life in the steep-sided hills of the 
occupied West Bank makes one of its dreamlike passages back to the 
state of mind in which, for a moment, it feels normal. 

Then, just at noon, news shoots through the Casbah, an articu- 
late electricity: there was an Israeli army raid a moment ago—one 
activist killed, many captured. 





Now groceries tumble bz 
children, fleeing up the lanes. 
muscles jumping, vibrating for revenge. 

A thin young man with the look of an unslept jailbird—he is 
wanted by the army, like his best friend who was killed just now— 
stops for a second, his body’s engine racing, in front of a shop with 
a mannequin in its window dressed in a stately white wedding 
gown. The fugitive speaks with a distracted courtesy, wanting to be 
polite but needing to flee for his life, and then vanishes into an al- 


k behind shutters. Mothers drag 
dolescent boys collect on corners, 


ley. The owner of the shop slams down his steel curtain over the 
window with the wedding gown. The mannequin bride goes blank. 
Curfew again: Nablus returns to its motionless antiworld, its 


un-Palestine. 


lhe glaziers of Jerusalem will be rich if the intifadeh goes on 
like this. They charge $1,500 to install car windows that are shat- 
ter-resistant. People are paying. The Palestinian uprising is 2! 
years old. It has hardened into a dreary, bitter ritual. The recipro- 
cal stoning and beating obey Newton’s Third Law of Motion—for 
every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. Each side has 
found its threshold of acceptable suffering and cruelty. 
On both sides, the leadership, such as it is, grows more evasive, 
craven and empty. In a war of victims, no one plays the grownup 
mong the Palestinians, effective moral authority now has a me- 
dian age of 14 or 15 and a good throwing arm. Fathers and grand- 
fathers have signed over their moral duties to the children in the 
streets. The traditional patriarchy begins to disintegrate. The Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization still serves as banner and fagade 
| but many Palestinians believe that it is increasingly feckless, cor- 


rupt and out of touch. The failures of leadership on either side of 


the struggle collaborate to create a sense of hopelessness. Hamas, 
the fundamentalist Islamic movement, feeds handsomely upon 
the ambient despair. 

Some American Plains Indians in their late 19th century twi- 
light took to ritual “ghost dancing” in the hope of ridding them- 
selves of the white man. The intifadeh is either ghost dancing or 
nation building, and sometimes it is both simultaneously. It has 
crystallized the Palestinians’ sense of themselves as a nation, but it 
is a phantom nation still, incandescent but insubstantial. 

To many Israelis, the intifadeh is no more than a chronic irrita- 
tion. They worry more about the possibility of war with Syria or 
Iraq. Worry more, that is, until the stones get personal. One Sun- 
day a month ago, the philosopher David Hartman, who says, “I 
will not be at peace in Israel until the Palestinian has achieved his 
dignity,” was riding in a taxi up the Mount of Olives. He was think- 
ing about Maimonides and the relationship between Jewish tradi- 
tion and modernity. Suddenly modernity came through the win- 
dow in the form of a chunk of Jerusalem stone the size of an 
avocado, heavy and jagged. It hit Hartman in the face and might 

killed him, Hartman keeps the stone on the windowsill in his 

As you walk in the door, he stabs the air with his finger: 

“Look at this! This is not an instrument of protest, this is an instru- 

ment of murder!” And then, recovering philosophy a little, he 
shakes his head: “The veneer of c ation is very thin.” 

There is no such veneer in Shati refugee camp in Ga 
long ago, Mohammed Abu Zinnada, a 68-year-old blind imam, 
died after the Israel Defense Forces raided his house in the middle 
of the night. The 1.D.F. says it touched no one, and the man died of 
a heart attack. The family tells a rather detailed story of how the 
1.D.F. forced its way in, clubbed the blind imam with rifle butts, 











beat his grandson Naim, 9, and even knocked around his manifest- 
ly retarded son Hussein, 29. 

An Israeli patrol chased Imad Khatib, 13, just down the street 
from the imam’s house the other day. The boy’s crime was flashing 
a V sign at the soldiers. They caught Imad, who weighs 70 Ibs., beat 
him repeatedly, raised him high in the air, threw him to the ground 
and kicked him with their boots. Several witnesses say that three of 
the soldiers took souvenir pictures of this exploit 
the camera around so everyone could be in the shot. 

In 1937 Britain’s Palestine Royal Commission observed, “No 
other problem of our time is rooted so deeply in the past.” I have 
seen the past, and it doesn’t work. It is a deepening disgrace 

At the birth of Israel 42 years ago, one people crashed back 
into history, another spilled out of it. For the world’s Jews, 1948 
was a miracle after nearly 2,000 years of diaspora. For the Pales- 
tinians, the year was what they call al nakba, the disaster 

When the intifadeh began, the Palestinians thought they had 
arrived at last at their St. Crispin’s Day—their long delayed critical 
mass as a people. They would mobilize a new identity, reassemble 
the atoms of dispersal. In a story by the late Palestinian writer 
Ghassan Kanafani, the driver of a tanker truck is smuggling Pales- 
tinians across the desert to illicit jobs in the Persian Gulf. The oc- 
cupants silently suffocate in the heat of the tanker as it waits at a 
border checkpoint. They could have banged on the sides to attract 
attention in order to save themselves, but they were too afraid. 

The intifadeh has been a loud, persistent banging on the sides 
of the tanker. And although the uprising has helped develop 
the Palestinians as a people, they remain inside the tanker, and 
the sense of suffocation is growing more desperate. The Arab 
Godot has not arrived to deliver their freedom. The Palestinians 


even passing 





in the occupied territories have grown tired of waiting. 

The Zionist idea was so powerful, it has been said, that it creat- 
ed not one nation but two. The Palestinian existence since 1948 
has been one long, surreal search for that nationhood. As the Pal- 
estinian American author Edward Said has written, “Their story 
cannot be told smoothly.” The Palestinians, in any case, are di- 
verse. Like any people, they have many stories. 


THE MADMAN’S VICTIM’S TALE 


here is not a Palestinian anywhere who believes that the 

killings at Rishon Le-Zion, south of Tel Aviv, on May 20 

were the work of a madman lost in some apolitical luna- 

cy. Conversely, every Israeli probably believes that the 
man held responsible, Ami Popper, 21, an Israeli soldier dismissed 
from the army as being unsuitable for military service, was exactly 
that: an isolated crazy. 

The seven laborers killed by Popper came from Gaza towns 
and refugee camps. One of the dead, 35-year-old Youssef Abu 
Dakka, traveled each day to work as a laborer building houses in 
Israel. Now, in the bright midday sun of the courtyard of his house, 
the family gathers to receive official sympathizers. The victim’s 
mother, her sharp bird’s eyes silently following everything, sits on 
a sheepskin in a shadowed corner. The father, Ibrahim Abu 
Dakka, has a ceremonial place among the encircling men. A lead- 
er of the Gaza Laborers’ Union, a man of swelling gravitas, deliv- 
ers a harangue about the son’s unforgettable martyrdom 

Jamal Abu Dakka, 28, Youssef’s brother-in-law, who was there | 
at the shootings, tells what happened. At 6 in the morning, the la- 
borers were driving in a Peugeot 504 toward work in Rishon Le- | 
Zion. A man dressed in an Israeli army uniform waved their car 




































Alien worlds laminated into the same soil: a Palestinian 
farmer thins rocks from his terraced fields, which lie 
beneath an Israeli settlement. In a West Bank 
demonstration, soldiers try to arrest a man feigning 
serious injury; he later escaped. 























down. He told the laborers to get out but to leave the car’s engine 
running. He ordered the six men in the car to join other Palestin- 
ians sitting on the ground, and asked in Hebrew, “Do you know 
why you are here?” The men said no. The Israeli said, “Better for 
you not to know.” Then he opened fire with a Galil assault rifle, 
killing seven of the laborers and wounding eleven. He jumped into 
the Peugeot and drove away. 

The killings on “Black Sunday” blew fresh rage into the upris- 
ing. The territories rioted for three days; 14 more Palestinians 
died and an additional 800 were wounded. 


EVERYBODY COMES TO RICK’S 


n the road outside the American Colony Hotel in East 

Jerusalem, a bus is burning. A Molotov cocktail sailed 

out of the dusk moments ago and burst into bright wild 

blossom. Presently the flames subside, and the bus is re- 
duced to an abandoned black shell, like that of a hermit crab on 
the beach. 

The American Colony is the Rick’s Café Américain of East Je- 
rusalem, a place where journalists, diplomats, scholars and P.L.O. 
contacts meet. The hotel’s basement bar is a rock-walled grotto, a 
honeycomb of whisperings. In an upstairs salon called the Pasha’s 
Room, Mohammed, a leader of the Palestinian popular commit- 
tee in Bethlehem, explains how it came to pass that 40 years ago he 
was born ina cave. 

His village was partly demolished by the Haganah, the Jewish 
militia, in 1947. His family moved to a cave at Wadi Fokin, south- 
west of Bethlehem. There his mother gave birth to Mohammed. 
Eventually, the family settled into Dheisheh refugee camp near 
Bethichem, in what was then Jordanian territory. When he was 17, 


there came the second nakba, the decisive disaster of the 1967 war. 
The air shrieked with Israeli jet fighters, and with rumors that they 
would destroy the camp and massacre everyone in it. The Palestin- 
ians took to the roads again, struggling to get across the Jordan 
River. 

Once in Jordan, Mohammed joined Al Fatah, the largest fac- 
tion within the p.L.o. He forsook Islam. He groped toward an 
identity, inventing himself. He put himself on a heady diet of He- 
gel, Nietzsche, Arab nationalism. He became a communist. 

But Mohammed has an independent, defiant mind that tends 
to swerve in unorthodox directions. After a year in prison, “I de- 
cided that the slogan of destroying Israel was a waste of time,” he 
says. “This conflict has to be settled through two states, Israeli and 
Palestinian.” When he was in jail in the mid-'70s, he tried to per- 
suade fellow prisoners of that. The prisoners’ court judged him a 
traitor and tried to kill him for being an Israeli stooge. The Israelis 
tortured him, he says, for being a Palestinian agitator. The coun- 
tervailing dangers seem to have given him a strange serenity. 

Mohammed, unorthodox still, accepts a cold beer. “Each peo- 
ple,” he says, “must have its story of ordeal.” 


THE TRIBE OF BLESSINGS 


he hills of Moorpark, Calif., look like a memory of Pales- 
tine, except they are greener. They do not have the harsh 
abstraction of the landscape that lies ten time zones to 
the east—or the army vehicles that crawl up the roads 
like porcupines, bristling weapons. 

When the intifadeh was younger, more hopeful for them, the 
Barakat family gathered for a reunion in Moorpark. Barakat 
means “blessings.” This was an ingathering of the tribe of bless- 


























ings. The five brothers were there, all together for the first time in 
30 years. Adnan arrived from Jordan, Samih from Kuwait, Walid 
from Germany, Khaled from Morocco. Adel, who lives in Moor 
park, was host. Each brother speaks English with a different ac- 
cent, and each has a passport from a different country. “This is 
what it means,” they said, “being a Palestinian.” 

The brothers told the story of a Palestinian, carrying only 
Egyptian travel documents, who spent six weeks in 1983 flying 
from one airport to another in the Arab world, refused entry in 
one country after another. His papers said he was stateless. Final- 
ly, Jordan let the wanderer in. 

Other Arabs mistrust Palestinians almost as much as Israclis 
do, and often treat them worse. Palestinians are considered too 
cosmopolitan, too educated, too apt to stir up trouble, too danger 
ous politically. “The Jews of the Arab world,” the Palestinians call 
themselves with a complex, rueful pride. The Arab states think it 
best to keep them in refugee camps, watched by the secret police, 
in order to dramatize their misery and to justify revenge: to force 
them to play their part in the pageant of Arab honor. 

But Palestinians have also proved to be their own accom- 
plished enemies, with a long record of missed political chances 
and a tradition of terrorism that the West has had trouble accept- 
ing as the work of freedom fighters. It is no wonder that even their 
Arab brothers are sometimes afraid to let them in. 


The Barakats, reunited, told stories about when they 


| were young in Anabta, their native village, near Nablus, Adel, 
now prosperous with real estate, remembers the primal An- 
abta, famous for its olive and almond trees, where he wants to 
retire to play backgammon and think of his childhood: “You 
have the most happiness in your life when you are a child. You 








had good dreams and you were happy in your village.” 

Palestinian memories of the native villages grow idealized in 
exile and occupation. The world’s 4.5 million Palestinians have 
polished the stone of that primal Palestine in nightly retellings un- 
til it shines in the mind like the first innocence: ur-Palestine, the 
origin myth. 

he Palestinian after the fall has been double-selfed, abstract- 
ed out of homeland. But many Palestinians have also flourished, 
soared even, in their forced dispersion. It is not always pitiable to 
be double-selfed. 

The memories are a stylized passion for the essential thing: a 
land, and therefore an identity of one’s own. Would all those Pal- 
estinians prospering in Kuwait or Detroit, working as doctors, 
merchants, engineers, really wish to return, to invest their money 
and skills in the Palestinian homeland they demand? If the home- 
land ever comes, reality will test nostalgia. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF GAZA 


hree daughters of Abu Faisal sit in the sunlight in a court- 

yard in Gaza. Zeita remembers the evening during Ram- 

adan when soldiers fired tear gas because the shabab 

(young Palestinians) had been throwing stones in their 

refugee camp, Jabalia. A canister sailed over the wall into the 

courtyard. Screams, confusion. The canister pinwheeled on the 

floor, spewing gas. The daughters ran for the bottles of cologne 

that they keep. They soaked tissues with it and held them to nose 

and mouth as they retreated gasping to the corners of the house. 
Cologne works against tear gas. So do onions. 

Two of the sisters are named for other sisters who are now 

dead. One night in 1971, six armed P.L.o. fedayeen were crossing 





The solace of faith: women gather to pray for a death that 
was not, this time, political. Aman reads the Koran by the 
holy light in al Aqsa mosque. Islam is growing strongest in 
Gaza, where goats forage in the uncollected garbage. 
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the street, just outside the house, and heading east toward Israel 
when they were spotted by an Israeli patrol 

A street battle started. One Palestinian fell wounded. Faika, 
who was 18, also belonged to the p.L.o. She grabbed her two-year- 
old sister Hanan as a prop—just a baby-sitter blundering into a 
fight—and got to the fallen man, seizing his Kalashnikov. She was 
about to start firing when the Israelis shot her down, and her two 
year-old sister. There are many martyred babies in the tribal cause 
“We are proud of our sisters who were killed,” say the girls in the 
courtyard. Their shining black eyes are direct and passionate 

The house of Abu Faisal is a peaceful island this morning. Out- 
side its walls, the unpaved, rutted streets brim with last night's 
rain. Goats browse in the street garbage. Donkeys graze among 
gravestones. An open sewer empties into an enormous, death- 
gray cesspond. Astonishing metal debris lies everywhere, as if a sa- 
dist of automobiles had been stabbing cars and ripping them apart 
and scattering their flesh. 


THE ZEAL OF THE ABSENTEE 


amar Dudin Karajah has a sharp and beautiful face. She 

is 28, the daughter of a former Jordanian minister, and 

dresses like a European woman of privilege. Married toa 

young lawyer, she lives in Amman and teaches drama at 
the Aliya Girls School. She is now on a maternity leave. 

“A Palestinian always has a sense of pain wherever he is or 
whatever he does,” she says. “Every Palestinian is in exile.” 
When she teaches grade-school children, she makes up plays 
Here is a Palestinian girl crossing the Allenby Bridge from Jor- 
dan to the West Bank. An Israeli soldier gives the girl candy, 
but then he breaks open her doll to see if she is carrying any- 


thing dangerous. The girl throws the candy back at the soldier 

“We were brought up,” says Samar, “to distinguish between 
Zionism and Judaism. My mother had many Sephardic Jewish 
friends. But Zionism emerged out of the Holocaust. So why do the 
Palestinians have to pay for that? They were the victims. Now we 
are the victims. They came and took our land! They cannot solve 
their agony by victimizing the Palestinians.” 

She chokes on her outrage. “Why do we have to explain our- 
selves so much?” 


THE POLTERGEIST’S TALE 


teep Nazareth in a bright sun. The 60,000 Arabs here are 

Israeli citizens, but the character of the town is distinctly 

Arab, with winding streets and souks. The Jews live on an 

opposite hill in modern houses with broad streets that 
might have been transplanted from suburban America. 

In Israel more than 700,000 citizens are Arab. They regard 
themselves as third-class citizens. They have made a double-joint- 
ed accommodation with the Israeli state 

Johny Jahshan works as an accountant in the Galilee Christian 
College. His house on a hillside overlooking Nazareth has a middle- 
class comfort that makes a stranger think twice. This is a dissonance 
one sometimes feels among Palestinians who live very well. Their 
comfort does not invalidate their grievance, but it subtly shifts the 
moral ground, or at least complicates their status as victims. Israel 
has been economically profitable for many Palestinians, even as Is- 
raelis have exploited Palestinian labor and markets. Now, however, 
Palestinians are boycotting as many Israeli products as they can. 

rhe Palestinians living in Israel feel thrice removed. First in 
privilege and status come the European Jews, then come the Ori- 








The paramilitary young are often the law west of the Jordan: a “strike force” 
demonstrates with torches to ensure compliance with a work strike 
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: = at night had 
never bothered me before. But as I 


watched the sun retreat behind 


the horizon, an overwhelming sense 
of loneliness swept over me. 
I peered into the heavy 
: black water and knew that this was 
now an alien world, no longer a 
| turquoise playground, but some- 
thing dark, mysterious, uncaring. 
The peaceful murmur of 
waves and seagulls, sounds I 
usually found so comforting, had 





taken ona sinister and mocking alr. 


Suddenly, there was a splash 
somewhere off to my right. I turned, 
but could see nothing. My breath 
quickened as I heard another ripple, 
this time behind me. 

I was fighting to keep the 
rush of adrenaline from pushing me 
into a blind panic when, my God! 

I felt something brush against the 
soles of my feet. 

As my terror found voice in 
a bellowing scream I realized it was 


only my cat Columbus, and that 
watching a movie such as this on 
a Mitsubishi Home Theater with 
Dolby Surround Sound was not, 
repeat not, good for my nerves. 
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ental Jews, then, a distant third, the Isracli Arabs. Many of their 
grievances sound like the complaints of American blacks, and 
sometimes Isracl gives off something of the Old South, of race 
hate and sheer meanness. The other evening on Salah el-Din 
Street in East Jerusalem, a middle-aged man in a business suit was 
stopped by a beefy policeman who addressed him in Arabic: “Ya, 
walid (Hey, boy]!"” The policeman took the Palestinian’s left hand 
jisted it back slowly, painfully, saying softly all the while in 
“You do intifadeh, boy? I think you're intifadeh, boy!” 

It sometimes seems to a Palestinian in Israel as if he and his 
| family had been killed in an accident and now live on as ghosts in 
| the same house. Another family, Jewish, has moved in. The ghosts 
| observe the new tenants with sardonic commentary. The new ten- 
ants watch the furniture move and objects fly through the air. The 
Arabs have bevome poltergeists at their old address. 

But it is, after all, a Jewish state. A stranger proffers hard-line 
Israeli logic: “Look, wars have consequences. This is a violent and 
dislocating century that has created millions of refugees all over 
the world. There are more than 200 million Arabs in the Middle 
East and North Africa, occupying 5 million sq. mi. There are 3.8 
million Israeli Jews on a tiny sliver of land. The Arabs have tried in 

war after war to destroy Israel. The Jews have prevailed. What do 

you expect from them? Besides, what law of history says that a 
people aspiring to be a nation will have a state? Look at the Kurds, 
| the Armenians, the Basques, the Ibos.” 

Jahshan answers, “The Crusaders and the Turks were here for 
a long time, and then they left. Israel is only 42 years old. They can 
kill us all and send us anywhere. Do you think we will forget? Hon- 
or! People die for honor! He who does not have land does not 
have honor.” 





BUTCH AND SUNDANCE 


he village of Kafr Ni’ma lies in the hills west of Ramallah, 

a high village with an ancient terracing of stones. The 

people there grow figs, olives, almonds, grapes, plums. 

On a hill opposite, across the valley, one sees the bright 
white cubes and rectangles of a Jewish settlement—a bedroom 
community for people who work in Jerusalem. The settlements on 
the West Bank are usually erected on the high ground for defense, 
and sit upon the landscape like moon stations. 

A green-eyed 16-year-old named Farid, who wants to become 
a doctor when he grows up, is sitting in the back seat of the car, ex- 
plaining how to stone Israeli soldiers. “You stay behind walls, fol- 
low the soldiers, throw and then dodge out of sight. Always know 
where you are, and have a way to escape in mind.” 

It is his duty to throw stones, Farid believes. “Sooner or later 
you will dic, so there is nothing to be afraid of. They took our land, 
they killed our brothers, they arrested my friends. Our life is not so 
good that we can regret losing it.” 

Palestinian flags flutter everywhere in the village. The walls are 
coated with spray-painted slogans. The army will arrive soon and or- 
der the villagers at gunpoint to take down the flags and paint out the 
slogans. When the army leaves, the flags and slogans reappear. 

Nassim and Mahmoud, leaders of the popular committees that 
run the village, sit smoking in a large bare room. Nassim, 31, is tall, 
thin, with calm dark eyes, though his crossed leg jumps in spasms 
when he speaks. Mahmoud is a short, blondish tough guy. They 
are Butch and Sundance, outlaws of the intifadeh. 

The popular committees formed during the uprising have as- 
sumed much of the social, economic and political authority of run- 








In the antiworld of the occupation, with their classes officially shut down, 
children continue their education at an intifadeh school 
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| ning the territories. There are food committees, education commit- 
tees, health committees, and public-safety committees, which guard 
the villages against Israeli settlers. 

The surrounding hills are filled with caves, where the Palestin- 
ian activists often hide. One moonlit night, some months after our 
talk, a young collaborator led Israeli soldiers to the bush that con 
cealed the cave where Mahmoud had set up a cozy apartment, 
with mattress and blanket, a lantern and jars of olives. Mahmoud 
is now In an Israeli jail. 


THE EXECUTIONER 


f the 947 Palestinians killed so far during the uprising, 

at least 230 have been shot, beaten, stabbed or hacked 

to death by fellow Palestinians. Collaboration is not the 

only capital offense. Some victims have offended Islam- 
ic factions by trafficking in drugs and sex. Others were killed in 
personal vendettas. 

An activist who calls himself Yazeed is 29. He bites at his fin- 
gernails, his thin face crossed by sudden gusts of anger and fear, 
and says, “Killing the collaborators will cut the fingers of the Shin 
Bet.” Yazeed has spent seven years in Israeli jails for his work in 
what he calls the “armed struggle against the Zionist occupation.” 
He refuses to marry: “Why should I? I have nothing to offer my 
children.” Besides, he expects to be a martyr. 

Yazeed says he has personally executed three people accused 
of collaboration. He feels no remorse. He insists that collabora- 
tors are given warnings, a chance to “come to their senses.” 

Why does a Palestinian become a collaborator? Life under oc- 
cupation is very inconvenient; the occupier controls every detail. 
The Shin Bet, the Israeli internal security agency, can arrange a 
thousand favors to ease the way. They might come to an unem- 








ployed university graduate, for example, and say, “Why suffer? We 
can make you a teacher.” In return the Shin Bet will start by asking 
something very easy: “We just need the names of your neighbors.” 
By degrees the collaborator is drawn deeper into the web. If he 
tries to retreat, the Israelis say, “We will expose you as a collabora- 
tor.” It is widely believed in Nablus that Shin Bet agents have given 
drugged drinks to Palestinian women, then removed their clothing 
and taken pictures, threatening to shame them by showing the pic- 
tures to their families unless they cooperate. Some corrupt village 
mukhtars (headmen) have collaborated in exchange for permis- 
sion to gouge money from their people. That is a dangerous game. 
Such collaborators wind up turning their homes into armed for- 
tresses, with transmitters to keep in touch with the Shin Bet. 


THE PRISONER’S TALE 


ictures hang high on the walls of a Palestinian’s house, 

the tops of the frames nearly touching the ceiling. Is it 

that such elevation of the gaze suggests respect for the 

figures pictured there—for the father staring down in 
formal Arab robes, for the first son, working in one of the gulf 
states and sending home the money that the family survives on? 
Such images look down upon Qassem in his sitting room. His own 
gaze is lowered. He is talking about his prison time and about be- 
ing interrogated by Israeli agents. 

Qassem has served three stretches in jail on suspicion of being 
an activist. He is a man in his mid-30s, with black Heathcliff eyes 
and deep grooves like parentheses around his mouth. In the dusk 
he recalls the rituals of interrogation. 

“You begin with two days and nights isolated, standing 
up, handcuffed, with a sack over your head. You just hear 
crying, loud voices, an iron door slamming. You are very fright- 





Politics by demolition: a woman weeps in the rubble of her house in Aqraba. 
Soldiers destroyed it because they said its young inhabitants were activists. 
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ened. If you fall, they throw cold water on you to wake you up.”’ 

Ex-prisoners are always very precise about how many hours, or 
days, they have been subjected to various stages of interrogation, 
but it is hard to know how they can be sure of the passage of time, 
especially if their heads are covered with sacks. 

He continues. “Then they start the interrogation. They make 
you very, very tired, physically and mentally. You forget every- 
thing outside after a time. You are utterly alone. There are two of 
them, and they play good guy and bad guy, the bad guy slapping 
you and spitting on you. You wonder, ‘Where does he get so much 
spit from?’ They dig at your genitals with a boot or a stick. Some- 
times they tie you to a pipe so that you cannot stand or sit or kneel 
and leave you that way for days 

“The sacks they put on your head are never cleaned, and they 
smell of vomit. They can add more sacks, and you begin to suffo- 
cate—that works very fast on some guys 

“You cannot imagine your joy at the words “Take him to the 
cell.’ After many days of isolation,” says Qassem, “I sometimes 
missed seeing the interrogator if he did not show up. To see a hu- 
man face—even his!” 


THE GLOBAL VILLAGE 


n the village of Deir Dibwan, northeast of Ramallah, the 
newer houses are made of rich blond limestone, with lemon 
trees in the front yards and, on the roofs, miniature Eiffel 
Towers to brace television antennas. The village has simulta- 
neously the smell of goats and an air of affluence. It is a theme 
park of Palestinian authenticity, a once-was village sustained by 
money from America. Deir Dibwan has a population of 8,000. At 
any given time, some 4,000 are in the U.S. making money. 
Once immigration was irrevocable. The refugee boarded a 


ship and departed for the New World. He might return to the an- 
cestral village years later and try to remember his childhood. But 
now immigrants can go time-traveling in their own histories, back 
and forth. One family, the Dalias, have been commuting thus be- 
tween their pasts and their futures since 1926, when a forebear, 
Abdul-Hameed Dalia, began shuttling between the Middle East 
and the New World. The resulting state of mind may be painfully 
torn, but is often miraculously freed and creative. A sense of being 
treacherous to the tribe and its values coincides with a heady liber- 





auion. 


THE STONES 


he diamond cutter stares at the stone until it discloses its 
inner structure, its secret. If the moralist stares long 
enough at Palestine/Israel, he thinks it will disclose a mir- 
acle of resolution. 

But the place is not one stone. Here are two monoliths that by 
an intolerable trick of metaphysics stand upon the same spot. The 
Muslim’s Dome of the Rock looms above the Jew’s Western Wall 
The promised land is also hell in a very small place. 

Sunlight shafts down upon Jerusalem through gunpowder 
clouds, the city immobile, the sky above in tumbling motion like 
time-lapse photography. Pure light and Jerusalem stone give the 
city its astonishing beauty. The dolomite limestone changes mirac- 
ulously with the light: blind white at noon gone to pink and rose 
and peach at sunset. 

The stones have a strange abstract fertility, like dreams breed- 
ing. They come teeming up in geometries to make temples, cities 
They also have their power in smaller sizes. They come up in the 
hands of children and fly through the air, to make a nation, or at 
least to trouble the dream of Zion With reporting by Jamil Hamad 


A fugitive in the Stone Age: a Palestinian wanted by Israeli forces has, like 
many other activists, taken up residence in a West Bank cave 
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Free at last: elated Albanian refugees pull into an Italian port 


ALBANIA 


Happy 
Landings 


Chanting “Italia! Italia!” and 
“We shall win!” some 4,000 
grimy, exhausted but jubilant 
Albanians arrived at the Italian 





| port of Brindisi last week after a 


seven-hour ferry trip from their 
homeland aboard four ships 
chartered by Italy and Germa- 


Alarming 
Aftermath 


On April 5, 1986, an 11-Ib. 
bomb killed two U.S. service- 
men and injured 230 people in 
the La Belle discothéque in 
West Berlin. Ten days later, 
blaming Libya, President Rea- 


| gan ordered a U.S. bombing 


raid on Tripoli. Yet investiga- 
tors were never able to prove 
conclusively that Libya was be- 
hind the attack. 

Now a joint task force set up 
by the two Germanys to investi- 
gate terrorist activities by East 
Germany’s ousted communist 
government is also examining a 
suspected Libyan connection. 





ny. The refugees, many of them 
single men and young families, 
had spent the previous two 
weeks crowded into European 
embassies in Tirana seeking to 
escape from thcir oppressive 
nation. “I have waited 35 years 
for this moment,” said Paride 
Derani, 65. While the crisis has 
caused a shake-up in the Alba- 
nian government, leaders have 
vowed not to abandon the strict 
communist line. 2 


A Palestinian involved in the 
bombing is reportedly impris- 
oned for other charges in West 
Berlin. The East Germans are 
said to have granted visas to a 
known Libyan hit man and his 
Palestinian accomplices even 
though they knew the Libyans 
planned a bombing. 

Libyan terrorists were not 
the only ones welcome. East 
German Interior Minister Pe- 
ter-Michael Diestel charged last 
week that the infamous “Car- 
los,” who was responsible for the 
1975 attack on the OPEC minis- 
ters in Vienna, was a frequent 
visitor. Diestel believes he has 
enough evidence to bring a case 
soon against former East Ger- 
man leader Erich Honecker for 
aiding the terrorists. ¥ 








Boesak: lost moral authority 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A Sad Fall 
From Grace 


As a clergyman and a leading 
spokesman for mixed-race 
South Africans, the Rev. Allan 
Boesak was known for invoking 
his moral authority to speak 
against apartheid. That author- 











CANADA 


Battle ata 
Barricade 


Nearly 200 defiant Mohawks, | 


some wearing war paint, fought 
a brief but furious gun battle 
with 100 armed Quebec police 
officers that resulted in one po- 
lice death last week near the vil- 
lage of Oka, 18 miles west of 
Montreal. 

Since 1947, the 1,000 Mo- 
hawks of the Kanesatake re- 
serve near Oka have claimed 
land that the village wants to 
use to expand a golf course. The 
federal government in Ottawa 
rejected that claim in 1986, but 
the Mohawks demanded fur- 
ther negotiations and last 
March finally set up a blockade 
to prevent the extension. 

Police ignored the road- 
block for months, but finally 
acted when called in by Oka 
Mayor Jean Ouellette. At 
week’s end, the Mohawks and 
up to 1,000 heavily armed po- 
lice eyed one another across a 
tense no-man’s-land. u 


A Mohawk stands in defiance 











ity all but evaporated last week 
when he was forced to resign his 
ministry after the press dis- 
closed that he was having an ex- 
tramarital affair with a televi- 
sion producer, Elna Botha, 30. 
The minister, who is expect- 
ed to be divorced by his wife of 
21 years, tearfully announced 
the resignation to his stunned 


congregation at the Dutch Re- | 











Lafontant with “Baby Doc” 


HAITI 
Unwelcome 
Returns 


He is feared and reviled as the 
former Minister of the Interior 
and Defense under the exiled 
dictator Jean-Claude (“Baby 
Doc”) Duvalier and the one- 
time head of the dreaded Ton- 
tons Macoutes, but when Roger 
Lafontant arrived in Port-au- 
Prince from exile in Santo Do- 
mingo last week, he was given a 
vip reception despite orders 
from the government not to ad- 
mit him. Lafontant’s unwel- 
come return came only a few 
days after the arrival of another 
exiled Duvalier associate, Ma- 
jor General Williams Regala. 

A one-day general strike 
called by the Unity Assembly 
on Wednesday to protest their 
return brought the country to a 
standstill. But it remained un- 
clear whether President Ertha 
Pascal-Trouillot has the will or 
the power to act against the 
two, who presumably hope to 
derail the elections set for Nov. 
4. Meanwhile, an alarming ru- 
mor was circulating that other 
Duvalierists were coming back 
to be on hand for the return of 
Baby Doc himself. s 


formed Mission Church near 
Cape Town. But he assured his 
parishioners that he had done 
“nothing immoral.” The Afri- 
can National Congress said it is 
“reassessing” his role in the lib- 
eration struggle. And the Cape 
Times suggested that the scan- 
dal might benefit Boesak’s po- 
litical fortunes: “A little humil- 
ity did nobody any harm.” 5 
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Special 


This summer, SMARTLEASE by GMAC can 
put you and GM quality on the road. 





Now it’s smarter than ever to get on lower on select new GM cars and trucks. 
the road with GM ee through At GMAC, we're helping to put GM 
GMAC’s Summer SMARTLEASE Special. —_ quality on the road. Expiration dates 


SMARTLEASE can be more affordable than _vary. See your participating GM Dealer 
purchasing to begin with. And now special _ for dates and qualification details of 
support from each GM vehicle division the Summer SMARTLEASE Special on 
makes SMARTLEASE payments even these new 1990 and '91 GM vehicles: 










* Chevrolet Lumina (excludes APV) * Pontiac Grand Prix * Buick Regal 
* Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme * Chevrolet S-10 Blazer, 2- & 4-wheel drive 
* GMC S-15 Jimmy, 2- & 4-wheel drive * All Cadillacs (1990 models only) 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * BUICK * OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCK * CADILLAC 


SMARTLEASE 


by GMAC 
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Hunkering Down 


After the glitzy 80s, cheaper and careful are back in style 





By JANICE CASTRO 


uddenly, it is fs ashionable to pinch 
pennies. Washington socialites 
Frank and Jayne Ikard are not 
taking their annual grand tour of 
Italy this year. Instead they plan to drop in 
on friends in Montana. Beverly Hills ma- 
tron Joan Gross last week was browsing at 
the Price Club, a discount warehouse in 
nearby Inglewood, alongside an Asian res- 
taurateur shopping for kitchen supplies 
and a Hispanic family buying low-price 
food in bulk. Said Gross: “Conspicuous 
consumption is out.” 

The mad, impetuous ’80s are over. The 
shop-till-you-drop gilded decade of excess, 
Rolex, baby millionaires and their legions 
of wannabes has given way to a new age of 
moderation and caution. Dynasty, meet 
Roseanne. In its June survey, the Confer- 
ence Board, which every month measures 
consumer confidence across the U.S., 
found people more worried than at any 
time since 1987. The economic shock ther- 
apy that began with the Crash of ’87 and 
continues with the $500 billion savings and 
loan debacle has given Americans a new 








| appreciation of limits. 


WHAT’S HOT, 
WHAT’S NOT 





Sobered by the sight of beleaguered bil- 
lionaires and the collapse of corporate em- 
pires strung out on debt, U.S. consumers 
are hunkering down. They are borrowing 
less, shopping carefully and saving more. 
During the first six months of 1990, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, con- 
sumer spending growth was flat. At the 
same time, consumer debt rose at an annual 
rate of only 3%, down from 7.6% in 1989 
and 8.5% in 1988. Edward Hyman, chief 
economist at C.J. Lawrence, Morgan Gran- 


fel, a Manhattan brokerage firm, predicts a | 


virtual standstill in consumer borrowing for 
the next 12 months, a phenomenon not 
seen since the 1950s. At the same time, 
socking away money is regaining populari- 
ty. In April the personal savings rate topped 
6% for the first time in more than five years. 

At privately held Montgomery Ward 
(1989 sales: $5 billion), chairman Bernard 
Brennan sees the new consumer caution in 
the declining sales of such big-ticket items 
as appliances and furniture, usually two of 
his company’s strongest categories. Says 
he: “People are beginning to worry. They 
are reading more today about factory lay- 
offs and companies failing because of the 
debt restructuring of the "80s. There’s a 











great deal of unrest out there about job se- 
curity and even levels of pay.” 

Generally, though, the mood is not so 
much one of abject fear as a mixture of res- 
ignation and relief. Resignation to dimin- 
ished expectations, for one thing. The chil- 
dren of the large baby-boom generation are 
reaching their expensive teenage years, and 
college costs loom. Something's got to give. 
Many consumers also feel a back-to-basics 
sense of relief now that 80s icons like the 
Santa Fe look, sun-dried tomatoes and 
goat-cheese pizza have seen their day. Such 
ordinary pleasures as gardening, milk 
shakes and fried chicken and mashed pota- 
toes are acceptable once more. Exclusive 
name brands no longer carry the same ca- 
chet or inspire the same _hell-bent-for- 
leather efforts to pay for them, because no- 
body really expects anyone to be impressed. 
Says Martin Puris, chief executive of the 
Ammirati & Puris advertising agency in 
Manhattan: “The trend is pragmatism.” 

Dropping thousands at a Ralph Lauren 
boutique has suddenly become excessive 
with the end of the era of the borrowed 
life-style. In fancy restaurants, fighting for 
the check has given way to fighting about 
the check. Says Denver developer Peter 
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Janopaul: “Even in the better nightclubs, 
people are figuring their share of the check 
down to the penny. They're not embar- 
rassed to do so—they’re proud of it!” 

Similarly, buying top-price imports no 
longer seems so smart. Many U.S. products 
have regained their reputation for quality 
and value. U.S. sales of Porsches fell 69% 
from 1986 to 1989, from 30,471 to 9,479, 
though they recovered 19% during the first 
five months of this year. BMW’s U.S. sales 
dropped 33% from 1986 to 1989, from 
96,759 to 64,881 cars, and slipped an addi- 
tional 10% in the first five months of this 
year. 

Buying bargain imports, though, is 
smart, very smart. In Elizabeth, N.J., the 
grand opening of IKEA’s 6.2-acre furni- 
ture store in May created nightmarish grid- 
lock usually seen only for the nearby Gi- 
ants football games. More than 25,000 
eager shoppers heading for the Swedish- 
owned store jammed the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, and 200 others camped in the parking 
lot overnight to get first crack at the firm’s 
$39 bookcases, $7 rag rugs, $98 pine beds 
and other basic furnishings. Parents could 
drop off their children in a play area super- 
vised by store employees before turning to 
serious shopping. A lunch counter served 
plates of Swedish meatballs and boiled po- 
tatoes (price: $3). 

Old habits, of course, die hard. Even 
bargain hunters can get carried away when 
confronted with tempting prices. And 
many shoppers still rationalize luxury pur- 
chases as investments. In Santa Monica, 
Calif., the local Lexus dealer cannot keep 
the $40,000 Toyota sedans in stock. Cus- 
tomers say the car is worth much more 
than its sticker price. Posh shops on Rodeo 
Drive in Beverly Hills continue to be 
packed. But the days of wretched excess 





have passed for most consumers. Some of 
the same folks who dropped expensive 
brand names like credentials last year are 
impressing their friends by rattling off dis- 
count outlets and off-price brands. 

Even the rich and famous are not above 
looking for a bargain. Elysa Lazar publish- 
es the S&B Report, a monthly compendium 
of up to 250 designer showroom sales 
where, on certain days, customers can buy 
overstock fashions from Donna Karan, 
Perry Ellis, Oscar de la Renta and other 
top designers for 50% off. Well-heeled 
subscribers include Dr. Joyce Brothers, 
Regis Philbin and Sally Jessy Raphael. Af- 
ter Joan Lunden mentioned Lazar’s new 
mail-order catalog on Good Morning 
America two months ago, 80,000 viewers 
wrote to request the guide to discount sup- 
pliers of everything from wallpaper and pet 
food to boating equipment and books. 
Bubbles the publisher: “There is a move- 
ment growing in the country, a mini-revo- 
lution. Consumers are putting their feet 
down and refusing to pay high prices.” 


hings have gone so far that getting 

your home featured in Architec- 

tural Digest, an honor to die for in 

the ’80s, is considered tacky, Af- 
ter all, most of the homes are not so much 
designed as crammed with very expensive 
clutter. Interior decorators are outré, and 
making slipcovers and clothes for the chil- 
dren seems to be gaining favor. Fabri- 
Centers of America, a chain of 620 fabric 
stores in 35 states, reports that earnings 
have grown 72% in the past year, from $5.1 
million to $8.8 million, while revenues are 
up 15%, to $333 million. Chairman Alan 





Rosskamm attributes his company’s new 
growth to a renewed interest in puttering 
around the house and making things from 


scratch. Sales at K mart were up 16%, to $7 
billion, during the first quarter. 

Consumers fed up with $100-plus price 
tags for top-drawer Nike Air Jordans or 
Reebok Pumps are turning back to $25 
plain canvas Keds, the reliable old work- 
horse of the athletic-shoe industry. Keds 
sales rose from $150 million in 1988 to 


| $200 million in 1989, and are expected to 


top $230 million this year, at a time when 
most companies’ sales are slowing. 

While busy Americans are cating almost 
as many meals out as ever, they are hunting 
harder for bargains. Surveying restaurant- 
dining patterns across the country between 
December and February, the NPD Group, a 


Port Washington, N.Y., market research | 
firm, reported that ethnic and quick-service 


outlets fared best. Some top eateries have 
shaved prices 10% to 20% to keep their 
kitchens busy. Many popular night spots that 
would have shunned families two or three 
years ago have added children’s plates and 
have hung out the welcome sign. At home, 
catered dinners have largely been replaced 
by casual cookouts. ; 

Is the new consumer caution bad for the 
U.S. economy? In the long run, a renewed 
emphasis on savings, and a preference for 
products that work over those that impress 
can only be healthy. If U.S. manufacturers 
and service firms find that they must offer 
greater value to win customers at home, 
they will be learning lessons that should im- 
prove their chances of doing business 
abroad. Frenetic consumers who spent 
much of the decade trying to have it all and 
wondering how to deal with the resulting 
stress may find unexpected serenity in their 
backyards. A touch of the tightwad is a 
much needed correction after the excesses 
of the "80s. —Reported by David M. Gross/New 
York and Rosanne Spector/Washington 
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usiness leaders and politicians have 

been complaining for months that the 
Federal Reserve's high-interest-rate policy 
could push the U.S. into a recession, but 
Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Green- 
span has steadfastly maintained that rates 
must be kept up to hold inflation at bay. 
Last week Greenspan blinked. In testimo- 
ny before the Senate Banking Committee, 
he acknowledged for the first time that 
many banks are causing a credit crunch by 
being overly stingy in granting loans. As a 
result, Greenspan said, the Federal Re- 
serve may act to “offset” the credit tighten- 
ing by engineering a “modest” drop in in- 
terest rates. 

On Wall Street, investors greeted the 

circumspect statement with nearly unre- 
| strained joy. Greenspan's remarks helped 
| send the Dow Jones industrial average up 
37.13 points on Thursday. The Dow briefly 
touched 3000 on Friday before closing at a 
record 2980.20, up 75.25 for the week. 
} The hint of lower interest rates helped 
ease fears that the 72-year-old economic 
expansion, which has slowed to an anemic 
annual rate of less than 2%, might groan to 
a halt. The government offered further re- 
assurance last week when it reported that 
retail sales rose a healthy 0.5% in June, af- 
ter falling for three straight months, At the 
same time, the Producer Price Index, 
which measures the wholesale cost of 
goods, rose just 0.2% in June, indicating 
that inflation is under control. 

Despite the heartening figures, many 
consumers and companies across the U.S. 
remain mired in the economic doldrums. 
The gloom is particularly deep in the trou- 
bled Northeast, which has been reeling 
from tight credit and downturns in every- 
thing from computers to construction. In 
Massachusetts the unemployment rate has 
surged from 3% in 1988 to 5.8%. Mean- 
while, the securities industry has laid off 
45,000 employees, or about 10% of its 
work force, since the 1987 crash. The hard 
times caused home sales to slide 15% in 
the Northeast last year. “It’s hard to see 
how things could get terribly much worse 
in the region,” says Samuel Hayes, a pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Business School. 

Other parts of the country are also feel- 
ing a pinch. Cutbacks in defense spending 
| have slowed the jaunty California econo- 

my. Defense contractors such as Lock- 
| heed, Northrop and McDonnell Douglas 
| may dismiss as many as 20,000 of their 
| 125,000 workers by year’s end. And Cali- 
| fornia agriculture, the state’s largest indus- 

try, is suffering through the fourth year of a 
| severe drought. “There’s no engine of 
| growth in sight,” says Larry Kimbell, direc- 
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Needed: More Get Up and Go 


The Federal Reserve says it is ready to lower interest rates 








| my is just hobbling along.” 





In a worrisome trend, 900,000 discouraged 
people stopped looking for work in the sec- 
ond quarter, an increase of 20% over the 
previous three months. 

One of the few bright spots for U.S. 
corporations has been a surge of exports. 
With the growing appetite for American 
goods, foreign sales of products as varied 
as minivans, jetliners and health-care 
products in the first four months of 1990 
climbed 8.9% above the figure for the 
same period last year. The strong perfor- 
mance offset a 4.8% rise in imports and 
helped cut the U.S. trade deficit from its 
peak of $152 billion in 1987 to a current an- 
nual rate of $92.2 billion. 

Amid such crosscurrents, many econo- 
mists hope that the White House and Con- 
gress will make substantial progress in 
their talks on shrinking the budget deficit. 
While the proposed $50 billion reduction 
could dampen the economy in the short 
run, many experts argue that a smaller def- 
icit would reduce the danger of rising infla- 
tion and encourage the Federal Reserve to 
let interest rates fall. “I would have pre- 
ferred to see the deficit attacked earlier, 
when the economy was stronger,” says Lyle 
Gramley, chief economist for the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association and a former 
Federal Reserve governor. “But we ought 
to take the risk of doing what is needed for 
the long-run health of the economy now.” 

For the present, most economists pre- 
dict that the expansion will reach its 
eighth birthday in November and contin- 
ue at about a 2% rate through 1991. But 
that is cold comfort for many people. 
“The real issues are stagflation and stag- 
nation,” says David Hale, chief economist 
of Kemper Financial Services. “Instead of 
long unemployment lines, we’re going to 
see increased frustration and resent- 
ment over stalled growth and 
incomes.” 

Four years ago, the expansion 
seemed in imminent danger of 
coming to an end. But then a 
combination of rising ex- 
ports and resurgent con- 
sumer spending helped 
give business a needed 
lift. A cut in interest 
rates might now keep 
things rolling. 


tor of the Business Forecasting Project at 
the u.c.L.A. School of Management. “In 
the past, one sector after another took the 
lead in sustaining the economic expansion. 
But we currently see no such activity on the 
horizon.” 

The slow growth has taken a heavy toll 
on many industries. Ford, Chrysler and 
General Motors idled 45 of their 62 U.S. 
and Canadian plants for up to four weeks 
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Greenspan switches to avert a credit crunch 


in the first half of 1990. Along with the 
closings, the Big Three have laid off or 
fired 38,000 workers. “Manufacturers are 
very cautious,” says Stanley Gault, chair- 
man of Ohio-based Rubbermaid, a leading 
maker of household products. “The econo- 



















The weakness has caused many 
companies to put away their help- 
wanted signs. U.S. firms created only 
660,000 new jobs in the first half of 
the year, a 50% drop from the first 
six months of 1989. The dearth 
of new positions was matched 
by a corresponding decline in 
the number of job seekers. 


STUCK IN 


— By John Greenwald. 
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We now import more than 
40 percent of all the oil we use, and 
that percentage continues to grow. 
This excessive dependence on 
foreign oil could poison America’s 


economy and our national security 


if our supply were ever disrupted. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, to 
generate our electricity, the less we 
have to depend on uncertain for- 
eign oil supplies. 


THE KISS OF DEATH? 


America’s 112 nuclear electric 
plants already have cut foreign oil 
dependence by 4 billion barrels 
since the oil embargo of 1973, 
saving us $115 billion in foreign 
oil payments. 

But 112 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to meet our rapidly 
growing demand for electricity. We 
need more plants. 

Importing so much oil is a dan- 
ger America must avoid. We need to 


rely more On energy sources we can 
count on, like nuclear energy. 

For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66080, 
Dept. SKO1, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 








U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


1990 USCEA 























Mr. Ambition’s 
Biggest Bid 


Bernard Tapie offers to buy 
80% of troubled Adidas 


he French gave the world the word en- 

trepreneur, but they have not given it 
many entrepreneurs. Most French busi- 
nessmen still look to the government for 
cues and favors rather than trying to make 
quick profits on their own. Bernard Tapie, 
47, is one of a new breed who is changing 
all that. Last week the Paris businessman 
made his boldest venture yet, offering to 
buy 80% of West Germany’s Adidas, a 
company 15 times the size of his holding 
company, Groupe Tapie. 











Sports fan: the entrepreneur at a soccer game in Marseilles 


| coal as a youngster to help pay the family’s 


rent. He graduated from a second-rate engi- 
neering school rather than from one of the 
grandes écoles that train France’s business 
and bureaucratic élite. For a decade, he has 
been challenging the country’s risk-averse 
Establishment; his specialty is reviving trou- 
bled companies in niche industries. Tapie 
once had a popular TV show on which he 
preached, “Create companies and earn big 
money through entrepreneurship.” The 
program was unabashedly named Ambition, 
and his best-selling book was titled Success. 

Tapie made his first million dollars by 
the age of 39, and in 1985 Groupe Tapie 
had revenues of $1 billion. By the following 
year, it was operating 116 factories in 28 
countries, Recently, though, he has been 
Selling assets and trimmed sales to $180 
million. If Tapie succeeds in acquiring Adi- 
das, it will put him at the head of one of the 
world’s leading makers of sporting goods. 
His group’s holdings in the 
past included the company 
that makes Look ski bind- 
ings, and he still retains own- 
ership of Belgium’s Donnay 
tennis rackets, which has fall- 
en on bad times since Bjorn 
Borg, its main promoter, left 
the pro circuit. 

The day after news of the 
Adidas offer broke, the Paris 
stock exchange halted trad- 
ing in his company’s shares as 
doubts spread that Tapie 
could muster the backing 
from French banks to fi- 
nance the takeover. At the 
time he was aboard his 90-ft. 
yacht in the Mediterranean, 
but his company put out a 
Statement saying “the total 
price” he would have to pay 
for Adidas “will make all 
those who doubt our finan- 
cial ability look ridiculous.” 








Adidas, which had sales last year of 
$2.8 billion, is one of the most famous 
trademarks in the world. A recent study 
showed that in the Soviet Union it was the 
second most recognized brand after Sony, 
and Adidas equipped 15 of the 24 teams 
competing at this month’s World Cup. The 
company, though, has fallen on hard times 
since the death three years ago of a son of 
| the founder, Horst Dassler. Last year Adi- 
das lost $72 million on its worldwide opera- 
tions. The company has been losing market 
share, especially in the U.S., to such major 
rivals as Reebok and Nike. Tapie, who 
owns a soccer club in Marseilles, was in 
Rome for the World Cup finals when the 
deal was announced. He told reporters 
that this was a unique chance “to realize 
my three biggest passions with one project: 
sports, business and politics.” 

The son of a pipe fitter from a working- 
class suburb of Paris, Tapie carried sacks of 








His three passions are “sports, business and politics.” 





Some reports put the figure 
at $450 million. Tapie’s bid 
for Adidas could also benefit from the 
French government’s unofficial blessing. 
With the tacit approval of President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand, Tapie in 1988 won a seat 
in the National Assembly, running as an in- 
dependent candidate. 

Reassurance that Tapie’s deal is for real 
also came from American entrepreneur Pe- 
ter Ueberroth, whose Contrarian Group 
last year assumed managerial control and 
part ownership of Adidas’ U.S. operations. 
Ueberroth met Horst Dassler in 1979 and 
with his help and advice transformed the 


1984 Olympic Games in Los Angeles into | 


the first one ever to make a profit. Ueber- 
roth has already staunched Adidas’ U.S. 
losses, and in May he flew to Paris for a first 
meeting with Tapie. Ueberroth said last 
week he was “impressed with Tapie’s global 
vision” and ability to give slipping compa- 
nies new energy. — By Frederick Ungeheuer. 
Reported by Farah Nayeri/Paris 


| “An Easy Grab” 


A proposal for a higher tax 
on Securities trading 








ver since George Bush quietly ac- 

knowledged last month that “‘in- 
creased tax revenues” would be necessary 
to reduce the budget deficit, everyone in 
Washington has been running for cover. 
No wonder. Louisiana’s legendary Russell 
Long once described raising taxes as a 
game of “don’t tax me, don’t tax thee, tax 
that fellow behind the tree.” 

Last week Wall Street was wondering 
whether it was the fellow behind the tree. 
Bush Administration officials floated the 
idea that they might consider raising the 
tiny tax on stock and bond transactions— 
one-third of 1% —to help erase the deficit. 
The leak looked serious because security- 
transfer taxes are easy to collect, politically | 
painless and potentially lucrative. 

The idea appears to have the support of 
both Budget Director Richard Darman 
and Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady. 
Darman is intrigued with the idea because 
he knows he must raise taxes on wealthier 
Americans if he is to win Democratic sup- 
port for Bush’s cherished reduction in the 
capital-gains tax; he also knows that Bush 
is loath to raise income taxes to achieve 
this. Brady, on the other hand, has long ob- 
jected to the quick turnover of securities by 
| stock- and bondholders. Ever since he 
headed a blue-ribbon panel that investigat- 
ed the 1987 Wall Street crash, Brady has 
waged a personal campaign to get people 
to make long-term investments rather than 
take short-term profits. A tax on security 
transactions, Brady feels, would encourage 
investors to take the longer view. 

One plan is to boost the current tax from 
| one-third of 1% of the value of each stock 
trade to 5% of a transaction’s value, which 
would raise an estimated $60 billion over 
five years. “It’s an easy grab,” admitted a se- 
curities lobbyist fighting the plan. “It raises 
billions from people who don’t scream and 
may not even feel it.” 

Securities lobbyists, in a desperate at- 
tempt to marshal opponents on Capitol 
Hill, immediately labeled the transfer levy 
a “tax on savings.” Other critics note that 
Brady’s own commission pointed out that a 
similar plan proposed by lawmakers in Oc- 
tober 1987 helped trigger the crash. 

Bush officials dismiss such fearmon- 
gering, saying the market is protected from 
the sort of dive it took in 1987. And despite 
the cries of pain, several generals in Wall 
| Street’s jihad against Darman and Brady 
acknowledged that they could live with a 
smaller increase, perhaps two-thirds of 1% 
of a transaction’s value, which would raise 
$2 billion to $3 billion a year. Wall Street 
knows that the only thing worse than a tax 
on trading is a sick economy. a 


| 
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BANKS 


Time to 
Own Up 


Some leading U.S. banks last 
week were forced to recognize 
reality. Government officials 
instructed three dozen of them | 
to write off nearly $4 billion of 
their bad loans to Latin Ameri- 
ca. The government wants the 
banks to admit that some of 
their loans may never be paid 
back. 

An interagency group of 
regulators instructed the banks 
to write off an additional 20% 
of $2.9 billion in loans made to 
Argentina and 20% of $11 bil- 
lion loaned to Brazil. The an- 
nouncement was unexpected, 
since both countries have re- 
cently achieved some economic 
gains. Although Brazil has been 
delinquent on its long-term 
debt, President Fernando Col- 
lor de Mello has launched 
promising economic reforms 
since taking office in March. 
Argentina last month began 
paying some interest after a 
two-year halt. 

The forced write-offs will 
affect such giants as Citicorp 
and Chase Manhattan, whose 
nonperforming loans to both 
countries amount to $4 billion 
and $2 billion. a 





Breathe free: trucks ready to roll in L.A. 


TRANSPORTATION | 


U.P.S. Goes 
Natural 


According to federal air-quality | 
standards, the stuff that floats 
above Los Angeles is unfit for 
humans to breathe for more 
than half the year. As a result, 
the second most populous city in 
the U.S. last year implemented 


Just christened: the superconductivity-powered Yamato in dry dock 


TECHNOLOGY 


The Power 


Of Magnetism 


Sometime within the next year, 
an eerily quiet, 280-ton lime- 
green ship will leave the docks 
at Mitsubishi Heavy Industries’ 
shipyard in Kobe, Japan, for the 
first time. Though it will never 


speed faster than a leisurely 8 


knots or carry more than 10 
passengers, the Yamato No. 1's 
maiden voyage will be as 
unique as the first time Robert 
Fulton steamed up the Hudson 
River. Christened last week 
with a bottle of sake, the Ya- 
mato is the world’s first vessel to 
propel itself through the water 
using the power of magnetism. 


the nation’s toughest 
antismog regulations. 
United Parcel Services 
said last week it will com- 
ply with the new rules by 
converting its 2,700 deliv- 
ery trucks in Los Angeles 
to cleaner-burning natu- 
ral gas. By the year 2007, 
the city expects all its cars 
and trucks to run on 
cleaner fuel. 

United Parcel, with 
headquarters in Green- 
wich, Conn., has spent a year 
testing 10 natural gas—fuel 
trucks in Brooklyn, N.Y. Reduc- 
tion of smog-causing gases has 
been so effective in those vehi- 
cles that the company is prepar- 
ing to make sample conversions 
by early 1991 in its 600-vehicle 
fleet in Manhattan. They will 
come none too soon; New York 
City has the second worst air in 
the U.S., after Los Angeles. = 
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Japanese government and 
industry are bringing to ocean 
travel the same technology they 
have used in the development 
of magnetically levitated trains. 
The Yamato, named for a 
World War II battleship, is 
powered by superconductive 
electromagnets that have been 


| cooled down to an energy-effi- 


cient —425.47° F. The magnets 
shoot electrified seawater 
through a set of jetlike thruster 
tubes, thus greatly reducing the 
noise and vibration associated 
with the traditional rotating 
propeller. But before this sys- 
tem can be applied commer- 
cially, the size of the magnets, 
which now limits the vessel's 
speed and cargo space, will 
have to be reduced. s 
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MERGERS 
Dialing for 
Deals 


Some of the busiest telephone 
lines these days are those be- 
tween phone-company execu- 
tives putting together mergers. 
Last week the circuits were 
jammed, as giant GTE an- 
nounced plans to acquire Atlan- 
ta-based Contel for $6 billion 
and form the nation’s largest 
provider of local service and sec- 
ond-largest cellular-phone com- 
pany. A shadow was cast over 
the agreement, however, when 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission filed suit, charging 
that insiders had bought Contel 
stock before the accord was 
announced. 

Last December McCaw Cel- 
lular Communications agreed to 
acquire New York City-based 
LIN Broadcasting for $3.4 bil- 
lion. Then in February Contel 
vaulted from 13th to sixth 
among cellular companies by ac- 
quiring McCaw’s Southeastern 
operations for $1.3 billion. After | 
the GTE announcement, inves- 
tors snapped up stocks of other 
likely merger candidates, includ- 
ing Southern New England 
Telecommunications, Lincoln 
Telecommunications and Roch- 
ester Telephone. a 





Win Some, 
Lose Some 


For a man facing the possi- 
bility of 20 years behind bars, 
John Mulheren was remarkably 
philosophical. “You win some, 
you lose some,” said the fallen 
Wall Street arbitrager last week 
after a Manhattan jury found 
him guilty on four felony counts 
of securities fraud and conspir- 
acy. The seven-week trial of the 
former head of the Jamie Secu- 
rities stock-trading firm was the 
latest featuring a former busi- 
ness associate of confessed in- 
sider trader Ivan Boesky—and 
the first featuring public testi- 
mony by Boesky. 

Under a relentless cross- 
examination, Boesky stuck to 
his story that Mulheren’s 
firm bought 75,000 shares of 











Mutheren: casually philosophical 


Gulf & Western to drive up the 
stock’s value and enable Boesky 
to sell his own shares back to 
Gulf & Western at a handsome 
profit. Mulheren, whose attire 
throughout the trial ran toward 
aggressively casual sport shirts, 
jeans and sockless shoes, de- 
nied any wrongdoing, but the 
jury believed Boesky. a 
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This year there are a lot of new cars being introduced that are claiming 
performance in a way that has never been done before. 

The problem is that it has been done before. When we launched the Acura Legend. And evidently, we've 
been doing it rather well. Since Acura was first introduced back in 1986, we've become the number one selling 
luxury import. Satisfying hundreds of thousands of customers along the way, 

Which just goes to prove one thin 
sive image, we've been busy building an impressive car, A 


Marne ( n 


to combine the virtues of luxury and 


¢. While these new “me too” look-alikes are busy trying to build an impres- 


car that’s every bit as exciting to drive as it is to own. 
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THE ACURA LEGEND SEDAN WAS 
| DESIGNED TO INSPIRE THE DRIVER. 
| IRONICALLY, IT’S HAD A SIMILAR 
EFFECT ON OUR COMPETITION. 
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There's nothing quite like the smooth, responsive performance of the Legend, with its race-bred 24-valve 
V-6 engine and its double wishbone suspension system. Or the confidence and control of I Jonda-designed safety 
features—an Anti-Lock Braking’ system and a standard driver's side airbag (SRS). ; 
' Of course, the choice is entirely up to you. You can drive the Acura Legend Sedan, or one of its many copies. 


But before you make your decision may we suggest you forgo an expensive imita- 7 a | JIRA 


tion when the original is well within your reach. : 
Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for more information or the dealer nearest you. Precision crafted performan c 

















Travel — 


Take a Number | 
To Take a Hike | 


For a wilderness experience, 
you have to plan ahead or lose 





64 hite water! White water!” yelps 

Neil Kaminsky, an Albuquerque 
physician and veteran rafter, as he maneu- 
vers through 5 ft.-tall, “haystack” waves on 
Idaho’s roaring Salmon River. It may not 
be everyone’s idea of a great vacation, but 
Kaminsky counts himself lucky to be out 
there risking his life. The U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice, which administers the Salmon and | 
other prime Idaho rivers, grants just 1,100 
permits to rafting parties annually. They 
are chosen by lottery from more than 
11,000 applicants. 

For Americans, heading into the wil- 
derness is more than a national rite—it is a 
national right. Until recently, national- 
park visitors, for instance, simply pitched 
tents in any inviting clearing if established 
campsites were filled. These days, howev- 
er, would-be travelers had better not hit 
the trail without first making a reservation. 
The problem: many natural attractions are 
experiencing “greenlock.” Not only are 
popular parks from Acadia in Maine to 
Yosemite in California jammed with visi- 
tors, but the overcrowding is spreading to | 
State parks, national forests and rivers, 
raising environmental concerns and 
threatening the wilderness “experience.” 
Everywhere, authorities are having to ra- 
tion the outdoors with lotteries, permits 
and reservations for everything from bik- 
ing to hiking. “It’s ironic,” observes Uni- 
versity of California historian Roderick 





Nash. “By making wilderness popular, we 
now have to save it from 
its friends.” 

Many of the nearly 60 
million visitors expected 
in the 50 national parks 
this year will be what 
rangers call “windshield 
tourists,” who rarely leave 
their cars to enjoy the 
sights. Those who hope to 
camp out amid the natu- 
ral splendors during the 
summer high season are 
best advised to book well 
in advance. Since the 
early 80s, the National 
Park Service has sold 
campsites ($7-$15 a 
night) in 13 of the most 
popular parks through 
the Ticketron reservation 
service. So great is de- 
mand at Yosemite that 
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ARAVAIPA CANYON, ARIZ. 


"oy 





Apply six months ahead to sleep un- 
der the desert stars 





YOSEMITE, CALIF. 


the 200-plus daily openings, which go on 
sale eight weeks in advance, are snapped 
up in less than five minutes. Even bicyclists 
hoping to pedal Canyonlands National 
Park’s scenic Island in the Sky trail in Utah 
must apply at least two months ahead. 
Most parks keep a portion of sites off the 
Ticketron computers, offering them to 
campers on a daily basis. But getting a 
space without a reservation can mean 
hours of waiting in line with no guarantee 
of success. “Don’t think you can just bop 
into any park and find someplace to stay at 
the last minute,” says the Park Service's 
Priscilla Baker. “You might spend the 
night in your car.” 

The same advice applies to other lands 
and waters. Backpackers competing for 
summertime space in the famous shelters 
along the Appalachian Trail, from Maine 
to Georgia, must preregister months in ad- 
vance. And it is the same for Arizona’s 
Aravaipa Canyon, a stream-fed desert site 
with unique wildlife, where only 50 camp- 
ing permits are granted daily. 


SELWAY RIVER, IDAHO 





Only 1 in 33 rafting applicants wins 
the right to run the magnificent rapids 


Call Ticketron eight weeks in advance to reserve a 
campsite, or face long lines and unsure prospects 





Getting on the water is also difficult. 
Most of the 22,000 slots for riding the Col- 
orado River through the Grand Canyon go 
to commercial companies. Individuals face 
a minimum waiting time of three to five 
years. The toughest permit: the one to 
traverse Northern Idaho’s Selway River, a 
rafter’s prize because it is navigable only a 
few weeks of the year. The odds of winning 
the pass are 33 to 1. 

How to find more elbowroom? Avoid 
weekends and famous attractions like Old 
Faithful; be willing to venture farther 
afield. The National Forest System and the 
Bureau of Land Management boast mil- 
lions of acres of uncrowded and unspoiled 
territory. Veteran Tennessee hiker Jim 
Botts, for instance, shuns crowded Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park for the 
lesser known bogs of Joyce Kilmer Wilder- 
ness in North Carolina. 

Some experts foresee a small clearing in 
the thickets: as the baby boomers age, their 
pursuit of rugged outdoor activities like 
white-water rafting and hiking the high trails 
islikely to decline. But Park 
Service officials expect the 
more accessible locales to 
increase in popularity as 
boomers take to their 
BMWs and Tauruses with 
a vengeance, clogging the 

outback roads and sullying 
} woodlands air. “The day is 
coming when not every- 
body who wants to get into 
the parks will be able to,” 
warns Patricia Schifferle, a | 
regional director of the 
Wilderness Society. “It will 
be like a sold-out rock con- 
cert.” If that happens, fu- 
ture campers will be sing- 
ing the blues. —ByJ.D. Reed. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/ 
Salmon River and Rosanne 
Spector/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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Now that everyone agrees how a computer should work 


Judging by what you see on magazine covers these 
days, the world now wants what the Macintosh” computer 
has always had. And, suddenly the idea that a personal 
computer should be easy for people to use has been embraced 
by virtually every major player. 

Well, since “Mac-like’ is the promise on every lip, this 
might be a good time to point out just what a Mac’ is like. 

What makes a Macintosh a Macintosh is more than 
cheerful icons, a mouse, pull-down menus and other sur- 
face manifestations. Because a Macintosh is a Macintosh 
from the inside out. Conceived from the chip up to work 
intuitively and visually. 

Because its truly consistent, the entire family of 
Macintosh personal computers all run the same software 
with identical point-and-click ied 


"The feures don t come from us. They're from a 1990 study conducted bry Diagnostic Research, Inc. among ' 


Because it's a true system, Macintosh printers and 
other peripherals all connect together quickly and logically. 


Just plug them in and turn them on. 


Because we engineer both the hardware and its oper- 
ating software, Macintosh runs with the smooth speed and 
precision youd expect from any perfectly integrated design. 

And because Macintosh isnt a “graphical” shell grafted 
on top of a character-based system, it doesn't expend lots of 
expensive computing power trying to do something it 
wasn't designed for 

Which is why, for less than it usually costs to buy the 
software and the high-end hardware needed for a Mac look- 
alike, you can have the true article. 

Instead of making do with a handful of graphicized 
programs, you can choose from the thousands of highly 


Fortune 


000 MIS managers and business computer users. Call and well send you a copy 


© 1990 Apple Computer Inc Apple, the Apple logo, Mac, and Macintash are registerce iemmarks, and SuperDrive and The power to be your best” are trademarks of Apple Computer Inc 





innovative business applications developed specifically for 
| Macintosh over the last seven years. And instead of patiently 
following the long path from yesterdays MS-DOS to Windows 
in the interim and to OS/2 in the someday, you can make 
one simple step to Macintosh. 
The benefits of that step, according to a new indepen- 
dent study* by Diagnostic Research, Inc., are considerable. 
: It seems when people have a machine that works 
like people do, they get more done with it. Information man- 
agers in the study gave Macintosh productivity ratings 
that were 32% higher than for PCs running Windows. 
Which in practical terms is like getting almost two extra 
days per week, or 17 more weeks out of a year. 
Meanwhile, what would you sacrifice by making the 
change to Macintosh? 


try the only one that actually works that way 


Office Memo 


Not your PC files. Every Macintosh equipped with an 
Apple” SuperDrive" disk drive moves information easily between 
a Macintosh and an MS-DOS or OS/2 PC on industry-stan- 
dard, 34-inch floppy disks. 

And not your PC programs, either. With products like 
Mac286 a Macintosh can run virtually any DOS application. 
We invite you to call 800-538-9696, ext. 875, for the names 
of your nearest authorized Apple resellers. 

Then come in and see what inspired the monumental 
changes you've been reading about. 

After all, now that everybody else is trying to sell you a 
Macintosh, maybe you should buy one. 


The power to be your best! - 


ness Machines, inc. Mac286 ts a trademark of Orange Micro, Inc 
12/89 and 0C Week 10/30/89 © 1989 Ziff Communications Co 
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YOU’RE LOOKING AT A WAY 
TO BEAT THE RAVAGES OF 
AGE. It’s limestone, source of cal- 
cium carbonate, a major ingredient in 
our Springhill” Opaque offset paper. 
Ordinary paper is acid based, so it 
starts to turn brown and brittle in a 
couple of years. Springhill Opaque is 
alkaline so it will stay white and supple 
for a century or more. Limestone 
chemically converted into pure con- 
sistent microcrystals of calcium car- 
bonate makes the difference. We 
think it’s one of the brightest moves 


we've ever made. 
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Heavy Hitter 


Summer can’t get much hot- 
ter for M.C. Hammer. Mov- 


ing off record-store shelves 


at the rate of more than 


100,000 a day, his album 
Please Hammer Don’t Hurt 


‘Em is about to become rap’s 
all-time best seller. Unlike 
rap groups that do songs for 
“shock value,” he says, “I’m 
selling entertainment that 
contains the message of pos- 
itivity and concern for kids.” 
Once a bat boy for his home- 
town Oakland A’s, Hammer, 
27, is in music’s big leagues 
and batting 1.000, 











In the Swim 


Remember Jimmy Carter's 
killer rabbit? Well, the Bush 
Administration won't be out- 
done when it comes to deal- 
ing with uppity critters. 
When Barbara Bush was tak- 


ing a dip in the White House 
pool last year, she suddenly 
discovered she had a fellow 
swimmer: a certified White 
House rat. At first it was said 
that a Secret Service man 
had dispatched the intruder, 
but last week Barbara cor- 





East Cast 


London's smash hit Miss Sai- 
gon will open on Broadway 
next April, but the musical is 
already striking discordant 
notes along the Great White 
Way. Asian-American actors 
object to Caucasian Jonathan 
Pryce’s taking on the starring 
role of a Eurasian character. 
They are urging the produc- 
ers to reconsider, even 
though Pryce has won raves 
in the West End. In a satiric 
number praising the Ameri- 
can dream, Pryce sings, 
“Luck by the tail/ How can 
you fail?” It’s an ironic ques- 
tion for Asian-American ac- 
tors, who see the casting as a 
throwback to the “yellow- 
face” days of Charlie Chan. 








House by the Sea 


“The roses were in my imagination,” says 
WILLIAM BRITT. The artist, 54, who 
spent his first 34 years in New York City’s 
Willowbrook institution for the mentally 
retarded, was commissioned to paint 
Rose Kennedy's Hyannis Port, Mass., 
home for her 100th birthday on July 22. 
Britt is in a program founded by Jean Ken- 
nedy Smith that supports art by the dis- 
abled. The matriarch is being presented 
with the painting this week, and its proud 
creator rehearsed what he'd say: “Thank 
you very much and happy birthday.” 
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rected the story. The rat 
“went by right in front 
of me,” she told reporters. 
“Fortunately, George Bush 
was there and drowned the 
beast.” Thus was born the 
legend of St. George and the 
Aquatic Rodent. 


Tearjerker 


Get out your handkerchiefs. 
Here’s Andrew D c - 
the bard of the four-letter 
word. After first bragging 
about his rising star in Holly- 
wood, he got downright 
weepy last weck on Arsenio 
Hall’s show, As Brooklyn's 
dirty-talking comedian deliv- 
ered a monologue on his 12- 
year struggle to get where he 
was, a tear welled in the old 
eye. Later in the week, “The 
Diceman” had reason to cry: 
the critics devastated his new 
film, The Adventures of Ford 
Fairlane. The New York Dai 
ly News called it “incredibly 
lifeless and stupid.” 
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By SUSAN TIFFT 
he four rooms in a dormitory at the 
University of Southern California 
look like the field office of a political cam- 
paign. The hallway is cluttered with stacks 
of paper. Phones ring incessantly. Earnest 
young workers scurry from room to room. 
A campaign it is, but an educational, 
not a political, one. This is the western 








Education 


Crusaders in the Classroom 


Teach for America raises recruits, hopes and questions 


my life that what I do—actually molding 
kids’ views—could have negative repercus- 
sions for years.” For others, there have 
been frustrating surprises. “I couldn’t be- 
lieve that on my first day some kid was 
winking at me!” says Vanderbilt graduate 
Melissa Menotti, 21, who taught algebra to 
tenth- and cleventh-graders, 

When the TFA recruits’ training ends in 
August, 233 of them will remain in Los An- 





Ata Los Angeles elementary school, a TFA trainee gets her first taste of teaching 


headquarters of Teach for America, a radi- 
cal attempt to woo promising graduates of 
the nation’s top colleges into teaching. 
Whirlwind Wendy Kopp conceived the 
idea when she was an undergraduate at 
Princeton. She developed it in her senior 
thesis and, since her graduation in 1989, 
has pursued it with obsessive zeal, organiz- 
ing recruiters at 100 campuses and raising 
$2 million in corporate and foundation 
gifts. The basic notion is that non-educa- 
tion majors, after a crash course of train- 
ing, will serve two-year stints as teachers in 
U.S. public schools in a sort of domestic 
education equivalent of the Peace Corps. 

Last week TFA’s 505 trainees, selected 
from more than 2,500 applicants, tried 
their wings for the first time in the class- 
room. Under the eye of veteran teachers, 
they began working with students in 65 Los 
Angeles schools. The classroom sessions 
are part of a grucling eight-week training 
institute, based on the U.S.C. campus, that 
includes instruction in teaching techniques 
and workshops on decision making. 

“It’s overwhelming,” says Lisa Robin- 
son, 22, who graduated in June from Co- 
lumbia University. “This is the first time in 
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geles. The rest will take positions in New 
York City, New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
La., and rural districts in North Carolina 
and Georgia. These are all districts that 
permit the hiring of teachers without an 
education degree. TFA participants will re- 
ceive salaries from $18,000 to $29,000 and 
be allowed to defer any federal student- 
loan repayments until the end of service. 
Many educators hope that TFA’s unor- 
thodox approach will boost the low status 
of the profession and help 
alleviate the growing teach- 
er shortage. According to 
the American Federation 
of Teachers, U.S. schools 
will have to hire 1.8 million 
new teachers by 1997, The 
need is especially acute in 
inner cities and rural com- 
munities, precisely the ar- 
“Without 


eas TFA serves. 
programs like this,” says 
New York City Schools 


Chancellor Joseph Fernan- 
dez, “we are never going to 
resolve pipeline issues re- 


lated to attracting the very Kopp:a vision realized 











best and brightest to our profession.” 

But some traditionally trained teachers 
are highly critical of TFA. “They are proba- 
bly good people,” says Jaime Escalante, 
the East Los Angeles calculus teacher who 
served as the inspiration for the movie 
Stand and Deliver. “But the time [for train- 
ing] is not enough.” Some are galled that 
TFA has received widespread publicity 
while the achievements of most teachers 
remain unheralded. “It’s because the pro- 
fession is starved for recognition,” explains 
Sandra Feldman, president of New York 
City’s United Federation of Teachers, 
which supports TFA. 

Many trainees are sensitive to charges 
of arrogance and surprisingly critical of 
their own colleagues. “Some people are 
complaining about their area of placement 
when they should be thinking about the 
kids they are doing this for,” says Michael 
Yudell, 22, a Tufts graduate. TFA itself has 
come in for disparaging comments from 
corps crusaders who feel it has not done 
enough to recruit minorities—although 
106 of the first crop of trainees are African 
American, Hispanic or Asian American. 
“The program needs to be more diverse,” 
insists Richard Rivera, 22, a Syracuse grad- 
uate of Puerto Rican descent. 


erhaps the biggest question mark 

hanging over the program is whether 
TFA teachers will stay in the profession once 
their two years are up. Some youngsters 
clearly see the experience as a way station 
before graduate school or a higher-paying 
career. TFA supporters downplay the issue 
of retention. They point out that TFA alum- 
ni will be forceful advocates for education 
whatever their ultimate profession. “These 
kids are going to be terrific assets to schools 
whether they teach or not,” says Robin Ho- 
gen, senior director of Merck & Co., which 
gave $100,000 to TFA. 

Founder Kopp, for one, does not intend 
to make TFA her career, although she would 
like to see the organization become perma- 
nent. That appears unlikely without govern- 
ment support. Philanthropies rarely fund 
causes in perpetuity, and many of the cur- 
_ Trent grants expire this year. 
: Kopp does not seem 
* worried. After all, she has 

already achieved what many 
thought impossible: the re- 
cruitment of some of the 
best college graduates to 
teach in some of the na- 
tion’s neediest schools. 
Whether they live up to the 
high expectations set for 
them remains to be seen. 
But TFA seems to have 
proved the enduring allure 
of teaching—and of youth- 
ful altruism. —With reporting 
by Dan Cray/Los Angeles 
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Technology- 








Racing Along on Sunshine 


A solar-car contest points the way to practical electric vehicles 














Stelar V, representing Colorado State 


Oo ne contestant looked like a horse- 
shoe. Another resembled a giant pizza 
box with a bubble on the top. Others were 
shaped like teardrops, pea pods, torpedoes 
or pyramids. All were festooned with dark 
glassy cells that shimmered like fish scales in 
the sun as the vehicles purred, rather than 
roared, down the back roads of America. 
Along the way, people gawked and pointed, 
squinted and saluted, did double takes, took 
snapshots and lifted small children to give 
them a better look at what their future 
might hold, “Oh, here comes another one!” 
cried Susie Black, one of hundreds of peo- 
ple who lined the streets of Donalsonville, 
Ga., (pop. 3,500) last week to watch the 
strange procession roll along U.S. 84. “This 
is the most excitement we've had here since 
those murders a few years back.” 

The weird-looking machines are the so- 
lar-powered cars competing in GM Sun- 
rayce USA, the nation’s largest ever race 
for vehicles propelled solely by power from 
the sun’s rays. Built by science and engi- 
neering students from 32 American and 
Canadian colleges and universities, the in- 
novative cars, capable of reaching speeds 
of up to 113 k.p.h. (70 m.p.h.), are follow- 
ing an 11-day, 2,639-km (1,640-mile) 
course that began in Lake Buena Vista, 
Fla., and will pass through eight states. The 
high-tech Soap Box Derby is scheduled to 
finish this week at the General Motors 
Technical Center in Warren, Mich., out- 
side Detroit. (In case of extended rain, the 
race may be delayed.) According to the 
contest’s sponsors—GM, the Department 
of Energy and the Society of Automotive 
Engincers—the race is more than a vivid 








Star Il, from Crowder College in Neosho, Mo. 








demonstration of what today’s solar tech- 
nology can do. They hope that it will also 
stir the creative juices of a generation of 
science-shy students that seems inclined to 
leave the engineering challenges of tomor- 
row to the Japanese. 

There was no shortage of Yankee inge- 
nuity among the Sunrayce entrants. Each 



























Florida Institute’s Sunshine Special 


The VT Solaray, from Virginia Tech 


team had to devise its own solution to the 
basic technological problem of converting 
fickle sunlight into sufficient electrical 
power to drive a vehicle across the country. 
Many came up with bizarre gimmicks that 
surprised even veteran engineers. The 
Florida Institute of Technology’s secret 
weapon was a thin surfboard of a car with 
solar panels not just on its top, but 
also on its underside, to gather 
light reflected off the asphalt. 
Western Washington University 
built a car with two drivers seated 
back to back and a solar panel 
tipped rakishly, and permanently, 
to one side. In the 
morning 


Western Washington University’s Viking XX 


students drove with the panel tilted toward 
the east. After lunch they simply turned 
the car around, so its panel caught the af- 
ternoon sun, and drove backward the rest 
of the day. 

The University of Michigan’s chief in- 
novation was to enlist students in the busi- 
ness school to raise funds and manage the 
team’s financial affairs. Every school got 








$7,000 in seed money from the race’s spon- 
sors, and most raised many thousands 
more. But Michigan’s team gathered near- 
ly $800,000. Not only is its Sunrunner com- 
puter-designed and wind-tunnel-tested, 
but it is also assisted by a scout vehicle car- 
rying weather-forecasting equipment and 
by a rolling metal shop (complete with 
lathes and drill press) to help make any 
needed repairs. The Michigan racers have 
a computerized map of every traffic light 
and speed zone along the course, a film 
crew and a public relations manager. 
When will all-solar cars be rolling out 
of local showrooms? Probably never, says 
Paul MacCready, the guru of low-powered 
transportation and one of the designers of 
the GM Sunraycer, winner of the 1987 
World Solar Challenge across Australia. 
To run dependably on cloudy days, a solar 
car would have to carry sufficient power to 
make the trip on batteries alone. Better to 
charge the car from a wall socket and use 
the solar cells elsewhere —perhaps at pow- 
er Stations to case the load of generators 
running on nuclear or nonrenewable 








The University of Michigan's Sunrunner 


csun-Blazer, 
California State 
University, 
Northridge 


fossil fuels. The real value of Sunraycer, 
says MacCready, was that its improve- 
ments in aerodynamics, lightweight mate- 
rials and motor technology made possible 
GM's Impact, a non-solar electric car now 
being readied for mass production. 

The first three finishers in the current 
race will be sent to Australia in November, 
at GM’s expense, to compete in the 1990 
World Solar Challenge, a repeat of the 
1987 Darwin-to-Adelaide contest. But for 
hundreds of youthful participants, racing 
by day and swapping notes—and solar 
cells—by night, Sunrayce is one of those 
competitions in which just getting to the 
starting line may be as important as finish- 
ing first. — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by S.C. Gwynne/Detroit and Don 
Winbush/Donalsonville 
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UVLS HOV IB/LLYM AT IAMS 


Worshiping the Sun 


Americans are flocking to the beaches by the millions this summer, many still 
blissfully unaware that if they fry now, they could pay later—in the form of tumors 














By LEON JAROFF 
I was a hot July day in Amagansett, 








N.Y., and the noonday sun glared 

down at a crowded Long Island beach. 
Perched atop his observation stand, a 
bronzed lifeguard, hatless and clad only in 
abbreviated trunks, kept close watch on 
the few dozen waders and swimmers brav- 
ing the still frigid waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Around him, hundreds of sunbath- 
ers sprawled on the sand. Some, mostly 
older, shielded themselves from the sun’s 
fierce rays under broad-brimmed hats and 
umbrellas. But much of the crowd baked 
contentedly in the sunlight, wearing only 
scanty swimsuits and little or no sunscreen. 
At the water’s edge, tots played in the sand, 


some with backs and arms alarmingly red. 

Across the U.S. last week, this scene 
was repeated as millions of people, still un- 
aware of the odds against them, continued 
to play a game of solar roulette. Those 
odds are worsening at an alarming rate. 
The American Cancer Society predicts 
that in the U.S. this year, more than 
600,000 new cases of skin malignancies will 
be diagnosed, most of them caused by ex- 
cessive exposure to ultraviolet rays from 
the sun. Some 27,600 of those cases will be 
malignant melanoma, the deadliest type, 
which has been increasing 7% annually 
over the past decade and will kill 6,300 


people this year. Most of the other skin | 


cancers will be basal-cell and squamous- 
cell carcinomas, less lethal but still danger- 


ous if not treated in time. Some 2,500 vic- 
tims of these cancers (mostly squamous 
cell) will die this year, and most of the oth- 
ers will undergo surgery, generally minor 
but occasionally disfiguring. 

Doctors are particularly struck by the 
rise in melanoma cases. “When I went into 
practice 25 years ago,” says Dr. Henriette 
Abel, “if I saw one melanoma a year, it was 
a big deal.” This year, however, “there was 
a period when I saw six in six weeks.” Her 
brother Dr. Robert Abel, with whom she 
shares a dermatology practice in Elizabeth, 
N.J., now diagnoses an average of one mel- 
anoma case a month. 

Experts attribute the growing onslaught 
of skin cancer to the new affluence of 
Americans in the years after World War II. 
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That was when they began taking vacations 
in the Sunbelt and the Caribbean; adopting 
the sun-worshiping culture, as welt as the 
music, of the Beach Boys; and jogging end- 
lessly in skimpy clothes. Because the effects 
of sunlight on the skin are cumulative and 
usually require years of exposure before 
malignancy begins, the results are just show- 
ing up now. The Harvard Medical School 
Health Letter has neatly summarized the sit- 
uation: “The bronzed youth of the baby 
boom, now reaching middle age, are in the 
vanguard of the melanoma plague.” 

Greater danger may lie ahead. Some 
have suggested that depletion of the 
ozone layer, which blocks much of the 
sun’s ultraviolet radiation, is contributing 
to the rise in skin cancer. While there is 
little evidence to support this notion, sci- 
entists agree that in the long run a dimin- 
ished ozone layer will cause trouble. “De- 
creased ozone will increase numbers of 
basal- and squamous-cell carcinomas,” 
says Dr. Stanford Lamberg, a Johns Hop- 
kins dermatologist. “There is no question 
about that.” 

The skin’s dynamic outer layer, or epi- 
dermis, serves as the staging ground for 
all three of the major skin cancers. Both 
basal-cell and squamous-cell carcinomas 
arise from the most common skin cells, 
the keratinocytes, which form at the base 
of the epidermis and work their way to- 
ward the surface. Near the base, they are 
plump and are called basal cells. But as 


ASSAULT ON 
THE SKIN 








Melanoma 


This deadliest of skin 
cancers i 
melanocyte cells, which 
produce pigment. It can 
develop from a mole or 
on unblemished skin, 
grows quickly, and 

can metastasize. 




















they move outward, they flatten to be- 
come the squamous cells that form the 
skin’s tough, protective surface. Melano- 
mas spring from melanocytes, cells that 
produce pigment. 

Epidermal cells become malignant 
when the DNA in their nuclei is altered, 
causing them to divide uncontrollably and 
form tumors. The transformation of DNA 
can be caused by repeated X-ray expo- 
sure, burns, infectious disease or frequent 
contact with certain chemicals. But by far 
the most common culprit is the sun’s ul- 
traviolet light. After years of exposure to 
sunlight, the damage becomes visible first 
as small, scaly, precancerous spots called 
keratoses, usually on middle-aged or old- 
er people and in areas of the skin general- 
ly not protected by clothing. These spots 
can turn malignant, becoming translucent 
basal-cell nodules that slowly expand into 
adjoining tissue. 


nlike other cancers, basal-cell carci- 
U nomas rarely metastasize, or mi- 

grate to form tumors in other parts 
of the body. For that reason, many people 
regard these carcinomas lightly and un- 
wisely put off corrective surgery. Doctors 
excising basal tumors that have gone too 
long without treatment must often remove 
large chunks of their patients’ noses or ears, 
which then must be reconstructed surgical- 
ly. Worse consequences can occur. “I've 
heard of only a few deaths due to basal-cell 


Ultraviolet A 


This long-wave length constituent 
of sunlight causes aging of the skin, 
tanning and sometimes sunburn. 

It penetrates deeply and may 
contribute to skin cancer. 


Basal-Cell 
Carcinoma 


The most common skin 
malignancy is usually 
caused by excessive sun 
exposure. It develops 
slowly, rarely metasta- 
sizes, and is nearly 100% 
curable if diagnosed early 
and treated properly. 



















































carcinomas,” says Dr. Lamberg. “But if an 
unattended tumor on the head grew into 
the brain, for example, it could cause con- 
siderable damage or even death.” 

Squamous-cell carcinomas also devel- 
op from keratoses on long-exposed areas 
of the skin, affecting about 100,000 Ameri- 
cans each year. They take the form of red 
or pink warty growths that may scale or 
open in the center and ooze. Squamous tu- 
mors are more dangerous than basals; they 
grow more rapidly and can metastasize, 
sometimes with fatal results. 

But by far the most fearsome form of 
skin cancer is malignant melanoma, which 
sometimes emerges from an existing mole 
or simply appears in an area of previously 
unblemished skin. Melanomas are asym- 
metrically shaped, usually begin as mottled 
light brown or black blotches that eventu- 
ally can turn red, white or blue in spots, be- 
come crusty and bleed. They grow rapidly, 
and once they have expanded to about the 
thickness of a dime, they have probably 
metastasized and become lethal. 

Here too the sun’s ultraviolet radiation 
plays a role, but apparently a different one. 
Many melanoma victims have had three or 
more episodes of severe sunburn and blis- 
tering, usually as children or teenagers. 
Those experiences seem to set off a still 
mysterious process that results in the de- 
velopment of melanomas years later, often 
on parts of the body seldom exposed to the 
sun. Some evidence also exists that hered- 


Ultraviolet B 


Abundant in sunlight, this shorter-wave radiation 
causes sunburn, premature aging and 

wrinkling. It is largely responsible for basal- 
and squamous-cell carcinomas, and 
plays a role in malignant melanoma. 
































rcimoma 
Arising from cells in the 
upper layer of the 
epidermis, this cancer, also 
caused by UV rays, is 
usually curable if treated 
early. It grows faster than 
basal-cell carcinoma 
and can metastasjze. 
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Two Powerful 
Reasons To SmartLease 
An S-85 Jimmy. 





4.3-liter Vortec: Most V-6 
horsepower in its class. 


Anew 1991 S-15 Jimmy has a standard 4.3-liter Vortec 
engine, an engine that gives you the most V-6 horsepower and 
torque available from any truck in its class. That’s more horse- 
power for highway driving, off-roading, 
and a 5,500-Ib towing capacity.* SMC nics 

And right now, for a limited time SMARTLEASE 
only, you can get a SmartLease by GMAC 
summer special on a 1991 S-15 
Jimmy. SmartLease can let you drive a lot of truck for your 
money. And SmartLease can give you low monthly payments 
once you ‘ve decided on the right truck for you. 

For example, for only $298.72 a month, you can lease an 
S-15 Jimmy 2-door 4X4 that carries a manufacturer's 
suggested retail price of $19,542** 











SmartLease:” The power to get 
an S-15 Jimmy 2-door. 


Your dealer can also show you additional SmartLease 
programs available on other trucks in the GMC Truck lineup. 
Get the most truck for your money. Look into getting a 

SmartLease from your GMC Truck dealer. 
For a catalog and the name of your nearest dealer, 
call 1-800-VALUE90 (1-800-825-8390) today. 


“mn @ properly equipped fourwheetdnve model, including trailer, passengers, 
*48-month lease with total monthly payments of $14,338.56. $3,115.72 
Onchudes first month N's payment and a refundable secur es mips 


equipment and cargo 









usage and length of lease. Lessee n 
bie for excessive wear and use, and - 
over 60,000 miles at $.10 per mile. Tax 
itle fees, destination and 
tional. Subject to 

VAC. You must take retail 
Gelivery out of dealer stock by S P 
26, 1990. Payne may be s sightly higt er 
in Alabarna, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. See your participating dealer for 
Qualification details 










It’s not just a 
truck anymore.® 


























ity plays a more important role 
in melanoma than in other skin 
cancers. 

In general, those most vul- 
nerable to skin cancer are the 
light-skinned, light-eyed peo- 
ple of north European extrac- 
tion, particularly those with red 
or blond hair and freckled skin 
that reddens and burns easily, 
blisters and peels. Caucasians 
with dark hair and eyes and 
more even pigmentation, as 
well as Hispanics and Asians, 
are somewhat less susceptible, 
and blacks rarely develop ei- 
ther carcinomas or melanomas. 
The rate of melanoma among 
blacks, while increasing, is only 
one-fiftieth that of whites. 

Dark pigmentation is obvi- 
ously protective. The rare melanomas 
found among blacks develop almost exclu- 
sively in areas of lighter skin not usually ex- 
posed to the sun: palms of the hands, soles 
of the feet, under fingernails and even in 
the mouth. This leads experts to believe 
that melanomas among blacks are largely 
genetic. 

Geography also plays a role in skin can- 
cer. Equatorial regions, where the midday 
sun beams down from directly overhead, 
receive the most intense ultraviolet radia- 
tion. Farther north or south, solar rays 
strike the earth at a more oblique angle, 
taking a longer passage through the atmo- 
sphere, where the ozone layer absorbs 
more of the ultraviolet light before it can 
reach the surface. 

Skin-cancer statistics vary accordingly. 
For example, the National Cancer Insti- 
tute reports that from 1983 to 1987, Atlan- 
ta’s melanoma rate averaged 11.6 per 
100,000 people each year, while the more 
northerly Detroit's average was only 7.4. In 
Tucson, Ariz., which is close to Atlanta in 
latitude but has many more sunny days, the 
rate soars to 19, the highest in the U.S. 

The migration to tropical climes of 
people with racial origins in higher, less 
sunny latitudes has also led to rising rates 
of skin cancer. A survey of non- 
melanoma skin cancers in Ha- 
waii, for example, concluded 
that Japanese residents of the 
island of Kauai were 88 times 
more likely to develop a skin 
malignancy than Japanese liv- 
ing in Japan. And in subtropical 
Australia, which was settled 
largely by the fair-skinned Eng- 
lish and Irish, the skin-cancer 
rate is the highest in the world. 
Two out of three Australians 
will develop at least one skin 
cancer during their lifetime. 

That remarkable statistic 
helps explain why Australia is a 
leader in anti-skin cancer cam- 











A patron of a tanning parior is bathed in ultraviolet light 


times longer than would be the 
case without any protection. | 
That would seem long enough, 
and some dermatologists have 
suggested that using higher sprs 
is unnecessary. But Dr, Kays 
Kaidbey, a dermatologist at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has 
found that microscopic changes 
occur in the skin even when sun- 
burn has been prevented. Writ- 
ing in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dermatology, 
Kaidbey reported that screens 
with spFs of 30 are more effec- 
tive than those with 15 ratings in 
preventing those changes. 
Despite the growing public- | 
ity about skin cancer and sun- 





The unwary could be guaranteeing the income of dermatologists. 


paigns. Each year during National Skin 
Cancer Awareness Week, literature and 
posters are distributed and dermatologists 
conduct free skin-cancer screenings. In the 
state of Victoria, lifeguards are used as 
role models. They sit in shaded areas, pass 
out skin-cancer literature, don hats and 
wear T shirts emblazoned with the slogan 
stip! sLop! SLAP!—which practically ev- 
eryone Down Under understands to mean 
“Slip on a shirt. Slop on some sunscreen. 
Slap on a hat.” 

Awareness of skin cancer is rising in the 
US., largely through the efforts of the Skin 
Cancer Foundation and the American 
Cancer Society, which attempt to spread 
the word through posters, pamphlets, 
newspaper ads and an occasional bill- 
board. Hollywood may help. Some of to- 
day’s most popular female stars, including 
Kim Basinger and Geena Davis, shun the 
sun, projecting a pale beauty that could in- 
fluence a new generation. Manufacturers 
of sunscreens seem to have caught on. 
Store shelves these days display more 
screens with sun-protection factors of 15, 
25 and 30 than with the once familiar 4 and 
8 ratings. 

Applying a screen with an spF of 15, for 
example, wards off reddening of the skin 15 





An American Cancer Society poster; the message is unmistakable 





screens, untold numbers of 
Americans have either missed 
or are ignoring the message and are still ex- 
posing themselves needlessly to the sun. A 
glaring example: the San Francisco Bay 
Guardian, a weekly newspaper that annu- 
ally publishes a list of Northern California 
nude beaches, proudly revealed last month 
that its listing had grown from 21 beaches 
in 1976 to 69 this year. Other Americans 
continue to sunbathe wearing next to noth- 
ing. “Our society has placed an enormous 
value on being tan, equating it with health, 
youth, beauty and success,” says Dr. Susan 
Blumenthal, chief of the National Institute 
of Mental Health’s behavioral medicine 
program. “It will take at least a couple 
more years before we see a drastic change 
in societal attitudes about tanning.” 

Probably longer. Tanning parlors are 
still much in vogue in the U.S., and many 
owners boast that their lamps generate 
mainly long-wave ultraviolet-A rays rather 
than the shorter-wave UvB rays that are 
known to cause sunburn and basal- and 
squamous-cell carcinomas. But Dr. John 
DiGiovanna, a National Cancer Institute 
dermatologist, insists that UVA, which pen- | 
etrates deeper into the skin than UvsB, | 
causes cancer. Its role, he says, “simply 
hasn't been as widely recognized as UvB’s 
because its intensity in solar radiation is 
much less than uvB’s.” He asks, 
“Who knows what will happen 
in these tanning booths? Peo- 
ple have never been exposed to 
such high doses of UVA be- 
fore.” Dr. Laurence David, a 
Hermosa Beach, Calif., derma- 
tologist, is more vehement. 
“Tanning parlors are carcino- 
genic,” he charges. “We've got 
to get this George Hamilton | 
look out of our minds.” That 
may be difficult. “Young peo- 
ple are continuing to use tan- | 
ning parlors,” says an East 
Coast dermatologist. “They are 
simply guaranteeing my future 
income. 
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Dermatologists are 
busy enough today, excis- 
ing keratoses and skin tu- 
mors by surgery, freezing 
them, burning them out 
with an electric needle or 
bombarding them with ra- 
diation or laser beams. 
Once a skin tumor has 
metastasized, however, 
modern medicine is still 
largely stymied. When a 
malignant melanoma has 
reached that stage, for ex- 
ample, the victim’s surviv- 
al rate drops to below 
10%. “The best way to treat skin cancer is 
to remove the tumors before they spread,” 
says Steven Rosenberg, chief of surgery at 
the National Cancer Institute. Conven- 
tional cancer treatments—surgery, chemo- 
therapy and radiation—are largely ineffec- 
tive against advanced melanoma, he says. 
But Rosenberg has had some success with 
a fourth, still unconventional treatment. 
He calls it “biological therapy,” a strategy 
for spurring the body’s immune system to 
attack and destroy the malignant cells. 

One Rosenberg technique, used in 
dozens of U.S. cancer centers, is to extract 
some of a patient’s white blood cells and 
bathe them in interleukin-2, a hormone 
that stimulates them, turning them into 
lymphokine-activated killer, or LAK, cells. 








AWisconsin doctor removing a 
tumor from a patient's nose 


Injected back into the 
bloodstream along with 
repeated doses of inter- 
leukin-2, they attack any 
foreign cells (including 
malignant ones) with 
great vigor. The tech- 
nique has caused tumors 
to shrink significantly in a 
number of advanced mel- 
anoma patients and has 
apparently even effected 
an occasional cure. 

A more advanced 
technique proposed by 
Rosenberg involves a hu- 
man gene that orders production of a tu- 
mor-killing chemical. This gene would be 
inserted into an extracted immune cell 
called a tumor-infiltrating lymphocyte. In- 
jected back into the body, the engineered 
TIL cells would specifically seek out and 
destroy melanoma cells. 

Still, whatever progress is made dur- 
ing the next few years in fighting skin 
cancer, the best therapy will remain pre- 
vention, especially in childhood and the 
teens, when most of the damage is done. 
To Americans long indoctrinated with 
the notion that a tan look is a healthy 
look, this means that instead of worship- 
ing the sun, they had better begin re- 
specting it. —Reported by Jonathan Beaty/ 
Los Angeles and Rosanne Spector/Washington 
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Religion 





Here Today, Gone Tomorrow? 


A new study foresees fewer priests for more Catholics 





he more the Roman Catholic Church 

in the U.S. has grown in recent dec- 
ades, the more crippling has become its 
Shortage of priests. In 1966 the American 
Catholic population was 46 million. At that 
time, the number of priests available to of- 
fer the sacraments was some 59,000, or ap- 
proximately one priest for every 780 pa- 
rishioners. Today there are 57 million 
Catholics and 53,000 priests, or one priest 
for every 1,100 parishioners. One result is 
that more than 1,000 parishes now have no 
priest at all. Last week two sociologists 
published research predicting that the cri- 
sis will only get worse. 

Richard Schoenherr, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and his former student Law- 
rence Young, now at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, released the results of a six-year 
study of the trends for clergy in 86 dioceses. 
The 163-page report, titled The Catholic 
Priest in the U.S., which was prepared for 
the U.S. bishops’ conference, makes a 
gloomy assessment: if current directions are 
not reversed, by the year 2005 there will be 

74 million Catholics and fewer than 34,000 
| priests, or one priest for every 2,200 parish- 
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ioners. The causes for the continued de- 
cline: fewer and fewer men are finding the 
priesthood attractive as a career, and those 
who are already ordained are resigning at 
the alarming rate of 37% a year. Death and 
retirement will also claim their toll. The av- 
erage age of priests, which was 47 in 1966, is 
over 51 today and climbing. 

The U.S. hierarchy has been appointing 
lay people, nuns and ordained deacons to 
take charge of parishes that lack priests. 
And last November Catholic bishops ap- 
proved rites for Sunday worship that can be 
led by nonordained parish leaders in priest- 
less congregations. To Schoenherr, a for- 
mer priest, such measures are no more than 
stopgaps. As he sees it, the chief problem is 
celibacy. Eventually, he maintains, the 
church “will have to accept the ordination 
of married men in order to recruit and re- 
tain.” But that is not likely to happen any 
time soon. Although a majority of Ameri- 
can Catholics believe that priests ought to 
be allowed to marry, Pope John Paul IT has 
Tepeatedly and adamantly reaffirmed the 
ancient requirement of celibacy for priests 
of the Latin rite. La 
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NAMED. Mary Rose McGeady, 62, a Roman 
Catholic nun; as president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Covenant House, the na- 
tion’s largest privately funded and operat- 
ed shelter system for young runaways; in 
New York City. McGeady will succeed the 
Rev. Bruce Ritter, who resigned last Feb- 
Tuary amid allegations of financial and sex- 
ual impropriety. “If there’s a more impor- 
tant job in America today than taking care 
of our troubled young people, I’m not 
aware of it,” she observed last week. 


















RETIRING. John Brademas, 63; as president 
of New York University; on his 65th birth- 
day, in March 1992. In his nine years at 
N.Y.U., the gregarious and energetic poli- 
tician turned academic (he served 11 terms 
as a Democratic Congressman from Indi- 
ana) has almost doubled the university's 
endowment, to $540 million, and made the 
school one of the nation’s leading research 
institutions. 
















RESIGNED. Eugene Marino, 56, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Atlanta; for per- 
sonal reasons; after taking a leave two 
months ago for stress; in Atlanta. Appoint- 
ed head of the archdiocese in 1988, Marino 
was America’s first African-American Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop. 















SENTENCED. Arch A. Moore Jr., 67, former 
Governor of West Virginia; to five years 
and 10 months in prison and a $170,000 
fine; after he admitted guilt to federal 
charges of mail fraud, extortion, obstruc- 
tion of justice and filing false income tax 
returns; in Charleston, W. Va. Moore ad- 
mitted to taking a $573,000 bribe from a 
coal operator, receiving illegal contribu- 
tions of at least $100,000 to his 1984 cam- 
paign and trying to cover up the evidence, 
and using his office to give political favors 
to campaign donors, 




















RECOVERING. Ella Fitzgerald, 72, legend- 
ary jazz singer; after being hospitalized for 
exhaustion and dehydration in the Hague, 
the Netherlands. Fitzgerald, who wears a 
pacemaker, has canceled scheduled ap- 
pearances at European jazz festivals. 












DIED. Alain Chapel, 52, world-renowned 
master of French haute cuisine; of a heart 
attack; in St.-Rémy-de-Provence, France. 
Chapel, who in 1973 at age 35 became the 
youngest master chef up to that time to win 
Michelin’s coveted three-star rating, has 
lured thousands of gastronomic pilgrims to 
his restaurant in Mionnay, a town near 
Lyons. Among Chapel’s culinary triumphs: 
gdteau de foies blonds, a gossamer cre- 
ation of baked mousse of chicken livers 
and beef marrow with a lobster-and- 
cream sauce, hailed by Craig Claiborne as 
“one of the absolute cooking glories of this 
generation.” 
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When it's important, 
it belongs on 
Hammermill paper. 





An idea acquires a little more 
impact when you put it on Hammermill paper. 
A little more immediacy. Why Hammermill? 
It could be the sharp, down-to-business 
readability of our copier papers. The leading- 
edge look of our desktop publishing papers. 
Or the commanding quality of our 
bond papers. Hammermill makes just 
about every kind of business paper around. 
And every one has that air of importance 
that helps make sure what you have to say 
gets the attention it deserves. 
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Parking is such sweet sorrow. 


When you're behind the wheel of a Ford 5-speed manual overdrive transmission, 
Thunderbird SC, even the long way home never “speed-sensitive” power steering, automatic 
seems quite long enough. ride control suspension and four-wheel disc 

The supercharged Thunderbird SC boasts one anti-lock brakes. 
of the most powerful production engines made in And this Thunderbird’s interior is as 
America: a 3.8 liter EFI V-6 that rates a formidable impressive as its sleek exterior. Articulated 
210 horsepower and 315 foot-pounds of torque. bucket seats with power lumbar and side 

To complement all that power there's a bolster supports are standard. So is a 


Buckle up-together we can save lives. 





performance analog instrument cluster, air 
conditioning and power windows. There’s 
even an available compact disc player and a 
nine speaker JBL sound system. 

Ford Thunderbird SC. Parking is such 
Sweet sorrow. 
Best-built American cars. 


The best-built American cars are built by 





Ford. This is based on an average of consumer- 
reported problems in a series of surveys of all 
Ford and competitive '81-’89 models designed 
and built in North America. At Ford, “Quality 
is Job 1.” 


Ford Thunderbird SC 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? 
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A Natural Selection 





Simon & Schuster; 351 pages; $21.95 





By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


he late Louis Leakey, for years the 

dominant male in the field of human- 
fossil studies, believed that women made 
better primate researchers than men. His 
Exhibit A was Jane Goodall, whose work 
on chimpanzees in Tanzania has been just- 
ly celebrated. Exhibit B also achieved ac- 
claim but, on balance, muted the general- 
ization, In 1966 Leakey sent Dian Fossey 
to the Congo slope of the Virunga volcanic 
forest to study the habits of the mountain 
gorilla. Fossey convinced the eminent pre- 
historian of her resolve with only a few 








Fossey and friend: bonding in the bush 


THE DARK ROMANCE OF DIAN FOSSEY by Harold T.P. Hayes 


| named Digit, Uncle Bert and Macho, she 








turned into a Rambo of animal rights. She 
beat captured poachers and terrified oth- 
ers with sham witchcraft. She shot at cattle 
that got too close to her “family’s” 
territory. 

Not pleased with these tactics, the 
Rwandan government wanted to displace 
Fossey and market her research center 
as a tourist attraction. She dug in. To a 


wrote, “If push comes to shove, I am pre- 
pared to fight for my claim.” Two days af- 
ter Christmas, Fossey was hacked to death 
in her bed. Suspects ranged from vengeful 
poachers to an American 
researcher who had pro- 
claimed his innocence 
and fled the country be- 
fore a Rwandan court 
found him guilty in ab- 
sentia. The judgment is 
questionable. Harold 
Hayes does not offer 
conclusive evidence 
about who committed 
the crime. It is enough 
that he has given us a pic- 
ture of Fossey that is 
more complex than the 
ones offered in the film 
version of Gorillas in the 
Mist and in Farley 
Mowat’s Woman in the 
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From researcher to Rambo of animal rights. 


free-lance articles she had written for the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. Her previous 
job was as an occupational therapist in 
Kentucky. 

What Fossey had was determination 
and emotional hungers that drove her to 
extremes. She told her story in Gorillas in 
the Mist (1983), a bold mix of field observa- 
tion, adventure and ecological tragedy. 
The mountain gorilla was being pushed out 
of its habitat by human population growth. 
Poachers were trapping the creatures for 
zoos or killing them for trophies. Gorilla 
heads made unusual hat racks. The hands 
could be used for ashtrays. 

In 1967 a civil war forced Fossey to flee 
the Congo for Rwanda, where she estab- 
lished Karisoke Research Centre and gen- 
erally shunned the company of her own 
species. “All of you have a family, a mar- 
riage and kids,” she told curious visitors. 
“Those gorillas are my family.” 

More than most other naturalists, Fos- 
sey bonded with the subjects of her inquiry. 
When poachers killed the animals she had 








Mists (1987). Hayes, for- 
mer editor of Esquire, 
died last year of a brain tumor. 

Not surprisingly, his book portrays a 
loner starved for affection. Raised in Cali- 
fornia, Fossey was an awkward six-footer 
by the time she was 14. She loved horses 
and dreamed of working with animals, but 
her college science grades were too low to 
qualify her for veterinary school. Working 
as an occupational therapist proved an in- 
sufficient outlet for Fossey’s yearnings. In 
1963 she took her first trip to Africa, where 
she paired off with a strapping young Rho- 
desian farmer. An on-again-off-again en- 
gagement eventually ended, as did a later 
romance with a nature photographer. Her 
tempestuous affair with Africa endured. 

That Fossey impulsively embraced a 
heart of darkness is obvious. Yet the wild 
shadows in Hayes’ biography are illuminat- 
ed by what he calls a “miracle of will.” Its 
origin is Fossey’s desperation to escape her 
own loneliness. It made her fearless; it trig- 
gered her outrage and outbursts and was 
the source of her fierce attachments. 

A personal, somewhat awkward but 


journalist planning a visit in 1985 she | THE LIFE OF IRVING BERLIN 


| write music, he sang or pounded out his 





elucidating note: in 1984 Fossey wrote me 
that she had read my review of Gorillas in 
the Mist over the graves of Digit, Uncle 
Bert and Macho. “I could finally compre- 
hend,” she said, “that the gorilla individ- 
uals I had known and named over the years 
since 1967 might well become public fig- 
ures, not on a rock-star scale, but re- 
nowned for their own worth, lamented for 
their loss.” Postscript: Fossey is buried 
next to them. a 


Izzy’s Legacy 


AS THOUSANDS CHEER: 





by Laurence Bergreen 
Viking; 658 pages; $24.95 


| rving Berlin has no place in Ameri- 
can music,” Jerome Kern once said, 
“He is American music.” That was in 1924, 
when Berlin was only 36 and no one had 
yet heard—hard as it now is to imagine— 
such hits as White Christmas, Easter Parade, 
There’s No Business Like Show Business 
and that spirited rival to the national an- 
them, God Bless America. Less than a year 
after Berlin’s death at the astonishing age 
of 101, Kern’s appraisal is still accurate. 

When they came to the U.S. from Rus- 
sia in 1893, Israel Baline’s family spoke 
only Yiddish. Little Izzy soon realized that 
if he was to prosper, he would have to learn 
the ways of his adopted country. Manhat- 
tan’s Lower East Side turned out to be a 
good school of the American idiom: Berlin 
literally sang for his supper in saloons that 
charged a nickel for a glass of beer and 10¢ 
for hard liquor. 

Tired of singing other people’s songs, he 
started composing his own. Never able to 


tunes on a piano, and a faithful secretary 
would notate them on paper. For his lyrics 
he needed no help at all, and his style 
was characterized by 
an elegant simplicity. 
Working from 8 p.m. 
to5a.m., Berlin would 
sometimes turn out 
five songs a night, an 
output so astounding 
that friends charged, 
only half jokingly, that 
he had help from 
some anonymous 
tunesmith. His first hit 
was that all-time rous- 
er Alexander's Ragtime Band (1911). Then 
during the teens and ’20s, he followed with a 
song for every mood, from the pensive Al- 
ways and What'll I Do? to the comical theme 
song of the World War I doughboy, Oh! How 
I Hate to Get Up in the Morning. 

These deceptively simple tunes and lyr- 
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Prolific grouch 
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ics brought him riches, but if Laurence 
Bergreen’s unauthorized biography is to be 
believed, they did not bring him anything 
approximating happiness. “Irving, you 
look as if you slept well last night,” a friend 
once remarked to the famous insomniac. 
“Yes,” Berlin glumly replied, “but I 
dreamed that I didn’t.” Berlin refused to 
cooperate with any biographer, and his 
family claims that Bergreen’s book is stud- 
ded with inaccuracies. It is, in many places, 
unsympathetic and even hostile to its sub- 
ject. But Berlin’s admirers can always turn 
to his more upbeat autobiography: the 
songs the world has sung for most of this 





| century and doubtless will still be singing in 


the one that follows. — By Gerald Clarke 


Schlock Mimic 
DANCE WITH THE DEVIL 

by Kirk Douglas 

Random House; 306 pages; $19.95 


he jutting jaw, the breaking voice, the 

intense glare have long made Kirk 
Douglas a favorite of stand-up mimics. At 
age 73 he has finally decided to join their 
ranks. In his first novel, Dance with the 
Devil, Douglas offers impressions of Har- 
old Robbins and Judith Krantz. 

There is the calorific opening scene: 
“He felt like a teenager—eager to plunge 
into her, unable to hold back.” The cum- 
brous exposition: “He always imagined 
that people were making fun of him behind 
his back, which was sometimes true.” The 
colliding metaphors: “He was in good 
hands. He had his foot in the door.” And 
below all, the implausible plot. 

Danny Dennison is a name-brand film 
director with a dark secret: he is really 
Moishe Neumann, survivor of a Nazi death 
camp. After the war he buried his identity 
along with his ethnicity. The world now re- 


gards him as an all-American maker of 


movies and starlets. But in the world of the 
best seller, when a protagonist rises too 
high, a pair of lustrous eyes are just around 
the corner. These belong to Luba, a sensu- 
ous young actress with her own hidden 
background of European tragedy. She trig- 
gers memories of his murdered family. 
Dennison holds them back for 18 chapters 
while he deals with his ex-wife, his anti-Se- 
mitic father-in-law, his estranged daughter, 
and a series of Celluloid City sharks circling 
the swimming pool until the dénouement. 
Douglas’ 1988 autobiography, The Rag- 
man’s Son, features a combination of gusto 
and raw intelligence. Dance with the Devil is 
reminiscent of those studio-bound produc- 
tions with twice-breathed dialogue and a B- 
movie cast. If Kirk Douglas of Beverly Hills 
had worked only for directors like Danny 
Dennison, he could still be Issur Danielo- 


vitch of Amsterdam, N.Y. —By Stefan Kanfer 




















A CLASSIC TO QUOTE 
CLASSICS BY 


That's Bartletrs—filled with ideas, words, and 
phrases from the world’ finest authors, wits 
and statesmen. No other collection offers 
such a breadth of human observation— 
more than 22,500 quotations by 2,500 
speakers—and no other collection 
puts these words so completely at 
ang $29.95 at book- 
your fingertips. 324.79 at boo! 
stores everywhere or call toll-free 


1-800-343-9204. 
TITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 






NordicTrack proudly introduces... 


The world’s best in-home 
strength trainer. 


lsokinetic 
design makes 
it safe, easy 
and effective 
for all ages 
and abilities. 


Quality construction 
you've come to know, 
and expect, from 
NordicTrack 


The “Basic 6” 
workout pro- 
gram is com- 
plete, yet takes 
only minutes a 
day, three 
times a week 


Arms adjust into 
five positions, 
and allow for over 
20 different 
exercises. 


— 
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Arms and é 


pulleys fold 
behind the 
chair, out of 
sight, when 
not in use. 


% Furniture 
Mn quality 
design fits 
beautifully 


Anatomically into the 


contoured for 
added back 
support 


Introducing NordicTrack’s revolutionary new 
Nordic Fitness Chair. 


There has never been anything like it Its challenging for a strong person 


before yet with no adjustments provides a 
lightweight workout for someone in 


rehabilitation or a less fit person 


a fashionable chair, with a con 





iy futon appearance, that 








forms into an effective piece of 
strength training equipment. In the 
convenience of your very own home 

By simply adjusting the arms into 
five different positions, you can 
strengthen and tone your back 
shoulders, chest, arms and abdominals 
In just minutes a day, three times a 
week 

Its isokinetic resistance device 
means that your strength determines 
the resistance you work against. If you 


pull slowly, you find gentle re 
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while if you pull quickly you fir 


heavy resistance 
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TRY ONE IN YOUR OWN 
HOME, RISK FREE, FOR 
30 DAYS, CALL TODAY. 


NorDICFITNESSCHAIR- 
from NordicTrack 


Call Toll Free 


1-800-848-7786 
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ALyrical Colorist Rediscovered 


De Staél painted by “the rule that corrects the emotion” 





By ROBERT HUGHES 


g ome artists have all the luck; others, in 
the long run, have very little, and Nico- 
las de Staél was one of these. Born in 1914, 
a suicide at 41 in 1955, De Staél was practi- 
cally the last painter of the School of Paris 
whose work had much impact on American 
taste, before the doctrine of U.S. national 
supremacy in painting took hold. 

He was hailed by critics like the formi- 
dable Douglas Cooper—whose vociferous 
dislike of De Staél’s later work contributed 
to the depression that caused the painter to 











jump from his own balcony 


elsewhere, during the last 
25 years.” His influence was wide. Those 
cakes of thick pigment, those creamy, gen- 
erous brushstrokes inlaid like rough mar- 
quetry over their contrasting grounds, 
struck many artists in the 1950s as a viable 
alternative to the linear, quasi-geometric 
abstraction that had grown out of the cub- 
ist grid. But though De Staél had a healthy 
effect on two or three major artists, espe- 
cially the English painter Frank Auerbach, 
most of his imitators were insipid, and their 
weakness reflected on De Staél’s own 
reputation, 

Probably half his output ended up in 
US. collections. Yet today, if he is not 
| Sta a forgotten artist in America, De 





Staél is without doubt a grievously neglect- 
76 





























ed one. His music went out of fashion: the 
suave, reflective, at times slightly too deco- 
rative appeal to the senses inherited from 
Matisse, the thoughtful sense of paint-sub- 
stance he had learned from the artist he 
admired above all others, his older friend 
and mentor Georges Braque. And it was 
true that De Staél had a weakness for the 
charming formula that was not dispelled by 
his frenetic rate of production. In his short 
maturity, less than a decade from 1947 to 
his death, he turned out more than 1,000 
pictures. 

The De Staél exhibition now on view at 






AGRIGENTO, 1954 


the Phillips Collection in 


in Antibes—as “the most De Staél celebrated the Washington is the first se- 
considerable, the truest sensuous qualities of paint i045 attempt in a quar- 
and the most fascinating as an end in itself. He ter-century to set him be- 
young painter to appear created fuguesandilittle fre an American public. 
on the scene, in Europe or architectures in pigment. Nicolas de Staél in 


America” holds, along 
with a few routine pictures, some marvel- 
ous moments. There are paintings whose 
intelligence and sensuous pressure stop 
you in your tracks, images that seem all the 
fresher for their long spell in limbo. And 
the Phillips Collection is the right place for 
them. Its founder, Duncan Phillips, was the 
first American to buy De Staél in depth, 
and one has only to move to the other 
floors of this beloved institution to see the 
context from which De Staél sprang: the 
Matisses, the Bonnards, the late Braques, 
the august but now almost extinct line of 
arcadian modernism. 

De Staél was a romantic figure, a White 
Russian nobleman, son of the Baron Vla- 
dimir Ivanovitch de Staél-Holstein, who 
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was dispossessed by the revolution. He was 


| very tall, with a booming voice, a lyrical in- 


telligence and the manic-depressive char- 
acter of so many Russians, now lethargic 
and broody, now consumed with febrile en- 
ergy. Desperately poor most of his life, he 
was generous to the point of folly; when 
money came, he threw it away like a caval- 
ryman on a binge. He was acutely con- 
scious of lineage and tradition. The art of 
the past, one might say, became De Staél’s 
absent father. He began his public career 
as an abstract painter and backed into figu- 
ration, thus annoying a number of Parisian 
critics who prided themselves on their ad- 
vanced taste. 

At the top of the painter's form, the 
pigment is both concrete and extremely 
sensitive. De Staél could give a sheet of 
paint, applied with a wide palette knife, 
the receptivity and sheen of skin, insert- 
ing gradations of color so subtle that they 
have no hope of showing up in reproduc- 
tion. In Nice, 1954, with the simplest 
means—a few bars of awning-green and 
two shockingly vivid shapes, a red and a 
black, that may signify deck chairs or 
possibly buildings—he could put you 
right in the middle of a Mediterranean 
summer. Still, the punch of the image, 
which would otherwise be merely sche- 
matic, is modulated by the ethereal ten- 
derness of the paint. 


D e Staél’s paint always betokens light, 
even—perhaps especially —when, 
like Braque’s, it is black. It shows its de- 
scent from the noble directness of touch in 
Manet. And there is a vast appetite for the 
world in it. One could wish that this show 
had included a few more of the paintings 
De Staél did of soccer players—heraldic 
yet energetic blocks of primary color, mov- 
ing on the floodlit field of the Parc des 
Princes outside Paris—for they are the 
summa of his love of the physical. “On 
grass that is either red or blue,” he wrote to 
his friend the poet René Char, “there 
whirls a ton of muscle in complete disre- 
gard for self with, against all sensibilities, a 
great sense of presence. What joy!” 

The painting that is perhaps the star of | 
this show is Agrigento, 1954. Itis based ona 
Sicilian archaeological site De Staél visit- 
ed, now defiled by condos and hotels but in 
those days a bare array of hills crowned 
with the vestiges of Greek temples. The 
picture might have degenerated into an 
orgy of color, with its tomato-red sky and 
purple patches. Instead the balance is so 
finely held between the colored cuts and 
triangles—two orange, four lemon-yellow, 
three purple and so on—that one sees how 
strong De Staél’s formal constraints were, 
even when he had color turned up to maxi- 
mum. Braque once said, “I love the rule 
that corrects the emotion.” The same was 
true of De Staél. a 
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One Of Our New 
Business Efforts Was 
Strictly For The Birds. 


Sometimes, bringing new business to Georgia 
means alot of chicken dinners, Such was the case 
not too long ago. A successful company that makes 
poultry feed was looking to expand d 


state. But they didn't. Georgia Power was part of the 
Georgia Power 


their operations. 
They could've flown the COOP and moved to another 


team that convinced them to stay and grow inGeorgia. 
Which did more than feed a bunch of gown It fed 
new life and new jobs into our economy. 
We just thought you'd like to know, we do more 
than just make electr icity. We bring alot to the table in 
other important areas, foo. 


We Also Generate Business. 











We have a peach ofa reason 
for sponsoring the 
Federation Cup. 









At NEC, we’ve made 
it our business to help keep 
the world’s lines of communication 


And each of these 
renowned ladies of the 
court brings to her team 


open. Our computer and communications what NEC puts into its products— 
products bring people from different star quality, high performance and the 
countries and cultures together. As ability to endure. 
does our sponsorship of distinguished As NEC celebrates its eleventh year of 
international sports events like the Federation Cup sponsorship, we continue 
Federation Cup™ to bring people together— whether 

This year, over 44 nations send their they’re across the court, across the nation, 
best women tennis players to Atlanta. or across the ocean. 


Watch the Federation Cup by NEC live on ESPN, July 26-29. 


— NEC 
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Dark Deeds, Dangerous Blonds 


The action is steamy and the ratings high in cable noir 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
he’s blond. She’s seductive. She’s just 
killed her husband. Oh, sure, it was 
probably self-defense: the guy had dis- 
guised himself as a burglar, broken into 
their house and tried to kill her before she 
plugged him with a .357 Magnum. Still, you 
know she’s trouble. 
He’s a police detective with a seedy 
apartment, a 5 o’clock shadow and, against 
his better judgment, a yen for the blond. It’s 











watched original film on HBO last year. The 
usA Network, which is churning out made- 
for-TV films—most of them murder myster- 
ies—at the rate of two a month, scored its 
best ratings ever with The China Lake Mur- 
ders last January. Even Lifetime, the cable 
channel for women, will get into the act late 
this month with Memories of Murder, star- 
ring Nancy Allen as an amnesia victim. 

In the mode of such Hollywood classics 
as Double Indemnity and The Big Sleep, 
these cable-noir thrillers feature tales 


The bad and the beautiful: 
Hamlin, as a seedy cop, gets 

the hots for Sheridan (to his 
partner's dismay) in Deceptions; 
Sheedy, as an overactive psychic, 
has to be cooled down when she 
finds herself on a killer’s 
wavelength in Fear. 


the old story: boy meets girl. Boy Suspects | of murder, treachery, lust and double- 


girl. Boy borrows girl’s car and is almost 
killed when the brakes mysteriously fail, 
The steamy couple, played by Harry 


Hamlin and Nicollette Sheridan, develop 


their near fatal attraction in Deceptions, a 
made-for-cable movie that aired on Show- 
time last month. It was perhaps the definitive 
example of the hottest new ticket on the ca- 
ble dial: the film-noir thriller. Gotham, a 
moody mystery about a Manhattan detec- 
tive (Tommy Lee Jones) investigating an 
enigmatic woman (Virginia Madsen) who is 
Supposed to be dead, was Showtime’s high- 
est-rated made-for-TV movie in 1988. Third 
Degree Burn, starring Treat Williams as a 
private eye hired to tail another mysterious 
blond (Madsen again), was the most- 





dealing. The mood is somber, the detec- 
tives usually disillusioned and the blonds 
nearly always dangerous. A bit more graph- 
ic in sex and violence than network movies, 
cable-noir films go straight for the gut. And 
their aim is true. The cable networks may 
get more attention for their high-minded 
docudramas (Mandela) and gourmet re- 
makes (Charlton Heston in A Man for All 
Seasons). But these unpretentious B movy- 
ies are their doughy bread and butter. 
Which is not to say that many of them 
are not junk food. In Curiosity Kills, last 
month’s USA entry, C. Thomas Howell and 
Rae Dawn Chong play a photographer and 
his neighbor who suspect a new tenant of 
being a killer; despite some bloody vio- 
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lence, it’s routine Nancy Drew hokum. 
usA’s Dead Reckoning contrived to place a 
rich doctor (Cliff Robertson), his wife and 
her former lover on a pleasure boat togeth- 
erin the middle of the ocean, then prompt- | 
ly sank in a sea of implausibility. 

Others tinker more creatively with the 
familiar noir premise of treachery getting 
its just deserts. In Backfire (Showtime) the 
wife of a disturbed Vietnam vet plots to 
drive him crazy so he’ll attempt suicide. He 
obliges only to the extent of lapsing (darn 
the luck) into a catatonic state, which is 
only the beginning of the wife’s come- 
uppance. In Buried Alive (USA) another 
scheming housewife (Jennifer Jason 
Leigh) conspires with her doctor lover to 
bump off her husband with poison. Again 
the plan goes awry: she gives him too small 
a dose, and the authorities only think he’s 
dead. What follows is Poe-etic justice. 

The most interesting of these films ex- 
plore another classic noir theme: the 
murky line between good and evil, the se- 
cret complicity between the innocent and 
the guilty. In Fear, which just debuted on 
Showtime, Ally Sheedy plays a psychic who 
helps the police track down serial killers. 
The twist is that she runs into a murderer 
with psychic powers of his own, who wel- 
comes her as a telepathic compatriot on his 
sadistic binges. Fear is two-thirds of a good 
movie, stumbling only when it lurches to- 
ward the predictable chase-through-an- 
amusement-park climax. 


he cozy relationship between good 

and evil is most deftly explored in the | 
genre’s one real gem to date: The China 
Lake Murders. A veteran Los Angeles cop 
named Donnelly (Michael Parks) takes his 
annual vacation in a small desert commu- 
nity, where he stops unsuspecting motor- | 
ists and murders them. Director Alan 
Metzger and screenwriter N.D. Schreiner 
play out the story in surprisingly delicate | 
chords. The murders are mostly bloodless 
and muted (the cop stuffs his victims in a 
car trunk and leaves them to fry in the sun), 
and the tracking-a-killer plot is down- 
played. What counts is the wary relation- 
ship between Donnelly and the town’s sym- | 
pathetic sheriff (Tom Skerritt). 

It’s a good-cop, bad-cop story of psy- 
chological subtlety and resonance. The 
film plays craftily on the audience's fears of 
the police losing control but refuses to go 
for easy responses. The murderous cop is 
unfailingly composed and affable; the 
troubled sheriff is the one who flies off the 
handle while trying to arrest a wife beater, 
“Take it easy, pal. It’s just a job,” Donnelly 
tells him. “Lose control, you turn to gar- 
bage.” The movie is unsettling in the best 
tradition of film noir: dark deeds taking 
place in the bright desert sun, where noth- 
ing is quite black and white. —With reporting 
by William Tynan/New York 
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Myth, Ambition and Anger 





In California, new plays tackle what it means to be American 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


ssayists on the American mind usually 

find it impossible to go much longer 
than two or three paragraphs before making 
some reference to Calvinism. But it takes 
guts for a playwright to make John Calvin, 
the 16th century theologian, an actual char- 
acter onstage. Scholars of popular culture 
frequently assert that the national soul is 
mirrored in the game of baseball. Yet it 
takes great faith—not only in his own intel- 
ligence but also in the audience’s—for a 
dramatist to depict the making of the Amer- 
ican imperium through the life of center- 
fielder Ty Cobb. The nation’s theater has 
long excelled at the agonies and ecstasies of 


Turning history into legend: left, Cobb 


iniquities of Pop culture. The “war” of the 
title is not an event but a metaphor. It re- 
fers to the sense of embattlement that 
prompts some suburban houscholders to 
buy security systems and others to turn 
their homes into armories. 

What fuses this apparent chaos into a 
coherent and haunting play is the theme 
that runs through all of Reddin’s work, no- 
tably Rum and Coke (1985), Big Time (1987) 
and Nebraska (1989): the tandem dangers 
of run-amuck individualism and nice-guy 
uninvolvement. The central character in 
Life During Wartime is, like almost all of 
Reddin’s heroes, a genial but morally 
weightless young man. When he learns that 
other salespeople in his home-security firm 
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Globe Theater, his interest in the story of 
[yrus Raymond Cobb is partly biographi- 
cal: the youth whose mother shot his father 
dead, the spikes-flying player who had mil- 
lions of admirers but no friends, the hero 
whose funeral attracted just two fellow ma- 
jor leaguers. But Blessing’s deeper concern 
is the America that shaped Cobb and that 
he in turn came to epitomize, an agrarian 
nation awakening into aspirations on the 
world stage. Simply put, Blessing’s thesis is 
that Cobb changed baseball in exactly the 
ways that the 20th century changed Ameri- 
ca, by bringing the techniques of science 
and the mentality of all-out warfare to what 
had been a pastoral pastime. 

Because Blessing’s focus is on Cobb's 
psyche rather than on the literal depiction 
of events, three of the four characters are 
the man himself, seen in youth, prosperous 
middle age and terminal illness. They bick- 
er but share a preoccupation with trans- 
muting Cobb’s life into legend. The set is a 








portrays the three faces of Ty Cobb and, thrust into the background, his black peer, Oscar Charleston; 


right, 16th century theologian John Calvin interrupts a gathering of home-security salespeople in Life During Wartime 


family life but has faltered at portraying the 
broad sweep of public life; its ambitions 
have been toward emotional, not intellectu- 
al, riches. Thus two new plays appearing in 
metropolitan San Diego would be notewor- 
thy for their reach, whatever their merits 
But what Keith Reddin, 34, aspires to in Life 
During Wartime and Lee Blessing, 40, aims 
at in Cobb proves in each case to be well 
within the writer's grasp. 

Reddin’s play, at the La Jolla Play- 
house, is much the more complicated of 
the two—and certainly the wackier. In- 
stead of a naturalistic kitchen-sink drama, 
this is an everything-but-the-kitchen-sink 
melodrama-cum-farce, featuring fantasy 
sequences, flashbacks, ghosts, tall tales, 
quoted swatches of ¢.e. cummings verse 
and repeated incursions into a contempo- 
rary setting by a bearded and costumed 
Calvin. He recites his writings on predesti- 
nation and free will and inveighs, sounding 
suspiciously like a televangelist, against the 
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are running a sideline in burglary—for the 
loot and to generate additional sales—he 
assumes it has nothing to do with him. Trag- 
ically late, he finds that it does. Reddin’s 
point, no less forceful for being familiar, is 
that the unexamined life is not worth living 
The show leaves one wishing that Red- 
din were less preoccupied with writing 
about people so lacking in self-awareness, 
so ethically dead that in a crisis they shrivel 
rather than change. By temperament he 
cuts himself off from straightforward plot 
development. His characters rarely grow 
and deepen, eliminating another avenue 
by which plays accumulate impact. Thus 
this fine writer produces works that stimu- 
late the mind but do not linger in the heart. 
Blessing’s daring as a playwright lies in 
his choice of such subjects as the vagaries of 
thwarted genius (Eleemosynary, 1985), nu- 
clear-arms control (A Walk in the Woods, 
1987) and serial killers (Down the Road, 
1989). In his new work, at San Diego’s Old 
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tier of bleachers filled with black-and- 
white images of carly 20th century fans. For 
all the Cobbs, the most agonizing moment 
comes when an upper section lights to re- 
veal a portrait of Babe Ruth, the beloved 
idol Cobb could never manage to become. 
The fourth character is a forgotten Hall of 
Famer from the segregated Negro leagues, 
Oscar Charleston, likened in his time to 
Ruth and Cobb. The play, staged by Yale 
Drama School’s dean, Lloyd Richards, has 
tightened since an earlier version was pro- 
duced there. The one shortcoming in San 
Diego is that Dan Martin, who succeeds 
Delroy Lindo as the black Cobb, does not 
capture the dark and driven spirit of that, 
or perhaps any, great competitor. There- 
fore his appealing performance fails to re- 
inforce the most sobering of all Blessing’s 
assertions, that the very qualities that make 
a hero make for a morally deficient man. 
Cobb takes, one might say, a Calvinist view 
of baseball, and America, and mankind. = 
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Wild West wooing: Uliman and Freeman 


Rancho-on-Avon 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
by William Shakespeare 

imeless and all embracing as Shake- 


i speare scems, he sometimes shows 
himself to be, unmistakably and unattrac- 
tively, a man of his times. The Merchant of 
Venice is so bluntly anti-Semitic that most 
modern directors infuse their staging with 
irony, distorting the play into a covert dis- 
sent against bigotry. Just as problematic is 


The Taming of the Shrew, which treats 
women as economic or sexual prizes and 
delights in detailing how one husband 


breaks his wife’s spirit through starvation, 
humiliation, irrationality and hints of vio- 
lence. Most contemporary renditions warp 
the play into a feminist satire 

Admirably, the star-studded version 
that opened in New York City’s Central 
Park last week solves the problem in a sub- 
tler way: by transposing the action to the 
Wild West of frontier days. The “Padua” of 
swinging-door saloons and semicorrupt 
sheriffs is recognizably not of our era, yet 
equally recognizably a precursor to it; thus 
the outrageous sexual politics onstage Is 
not ours, but pertinent to it. Director A.J. 
Antoon has taken considerable liberties 
(one character is called Joe Bob), and he 
uses the setting as much for slapstick buf- 
foonery as for literary insight. But the show, 
the 14th in producer Joseph Papp’s cycle of 
the Shakespeare canon, works better than 
any since the opening A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, also by Antoon, in 1987 


As the spitfire of the title, Tracey Ull- 
man is as funny as on her TV series, but 
misses the pain of a woman who has spent 


autiful youn- 


her life being upstaged by 
in in buckskins 


ger sister. Morgan Freer I 
looks, and acts, far remov rom his role 
as the prim chauffeur in Driving Miss Daisy 
He finds both the charm and the meanness 
in his man, speaks beautifully and chortles 
through the obligatory feminist postlude, 
when Ullman ends a speech about happy 
submission by “accidentally” sending him 
sprawling. 

















By W.A.H. lil 
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Amid the Hubbub, Brando Magic 


THE FRESHMAN Directed and Written by Andrew Bergman 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


he resemblance, as everyone in The 

Freshman keeps remarking, is striking. 
In certain lights, especially dim ones, Car- 
mine Sabatini looks uncannily like Don 
Vito Corleone, the Godfather of blessed 
movie memory. 

Life imitating art? Not exactly. More 
like art imitating art, or artist imitating art- 
ist. For Marlon Brando is, of course, the 
man in the mafioso mask in both instances. 
It might perhaps be said the makeup man 
was kinder in aging him for the earlier role 
than the past 18 years have been in bring- 
ing him to his present hefty appearance. 
On the other hand, The Freshman is a com- 
edy, and his roly-poly form 
and cherubic countenance 
defuse his menace and suit 
his self-satirizing purposes. 

Those earnest souls who 
passed the early decades of 
this once dangerous, vulner- 
able actor’s career awaiting 
his Hamiet are doubtless go- 
ing to be dismayed that his 
first sustained screen ap- 
pearance since becoming el- 
igible for Social Security is 
not in something sort of 
Lear-ish. But The Freshman 
is no small thing. Well, actu- 
ally, it is a small thing. But to 
a moviegoer deafened by 
and reeling from the rolling 
barrage laid down by the 
early summer's big box-of- 
fice guns, the determined 
modesty, the unsprung affability of Andrew 
Bergman’s comedy are precisely what make 
it treasurable. 

The story’s ostensible business is to ma- 
neuver invincibly innocent Clark Kellogg 
(Matthew Broderick), an N.Y.U. film stu- 
dent fresh from Vermont, into close prox- 
imity with the massively knowing Carmine. 
A street-dumb kid is just what Carmine 
needs for one of his nefarious schemes and 
might also be, as he sees it, just the thing 
for his spirited daughter (Penelope Ann 
Miller), But the film defies both conve- 
nient description and conventional logic, 
and in fact it gets into desperate exposi- 
tional troubles toward the end. This is a 
movie one loves for its incidental plea- 
Sures, not its ultimate intentions, whatever 
they may be. 

No film offering the spectacle of a Ko- 
modo dragon being transported across a 
State line for immoral purposes can be light- 
ly dismissed. That’s especially true when it 
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also offers a delicious send-up of the con- 
temporary passion for exotic culinary expe- 
riences and an equally wicked satire of the 
grander pretenses of cinema scholarship. 
The latter is an occupation that director 
Bergman, who has a Ph.D. in cultural histo- 
ry, narrowly escaped by turning to more 
self-consciously comic forms (he wrote The 
In-Laws and the play Social Security). 

All this, and Bert Parks in a sombrero, 
warbling Tequila. Pretty rich. And though 
it's hard to say if old Bert knows he’s being | 
funny, the other actors do know, and joy- 
ously strut their best comic stuff. As Car- 
mine’s nephew, who arranges his meeting 
with Clark, Bruno Kirby redefines the com- 
bined bluster, sleaze and obsequiousness of 


Donning a Mafioso mask: Brando, Miller, Kirby and Broderick 








Modesty, unsprung affability and a lovely yearning. 


the typical New York City fringe dweller. 
Maximilian Schell is in high, black humor as 
a madly galloping gourmet chef (you don’t | 
want to think too hard about his plans for 
that dragon). And Paul Benedict’s pompos- 
ity, pretentiousness and venality as a film 
theorist are a little marvel of meanness. 
Possibly Brando’s presence challenged 
and inspired them. Or vice versa. Or some- 
thing. For his comedy is delicately judged, 
and he invests Carmine with a lovely yearn- 
ing quality—for a son, even perhaps for the 
Straight, square life he has never known. 
There is a scene in the midst of all this com- 
ic hubbub where he tries, and fails, to artic- 
ulate the affection he has grown to feel for 
Clark that is pure behavioral reality, pure 
Brando magic. Reminding us of promises 
made and promises broken by him through 
the years, the actor transcends the context 
and puts us in touch with the muddled 
hopes and troubled history we have shared 
with him. e 
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Essay 
Charles Krauthammer 


The Black Rejectionists 


A s if black America hasn't suffered enough, it now faces a 
new calamity: the rise of an alternative political leader- 
ship, racist and nihilist, leading it angrily down a path to no- 
where. The group—a motley crew of scoundrels, losers and li- 
ars—had its national premiere at the circus surrounding the 
perjury and cocaine-possession trial of Washington Mayor 
Marion Barry. It was a scary show. 

Its luminaries are what Washington Post columnist Judy 
Mann calls the “fringe ministers.” First there is Nation of Is- 
lam leader Louis Farrakhan. He held massive rallies in Wash- 
ington, the minor theme of which was the crucifixion of Barry 
by white racist America; the major theme was the crucifixion 
of black America by same. His message, the purest of race ha- 
tred, was attended by Barry (and wife and 
young son) and met with wild enthusiasm 
by a crowd of 15,000. 

On stage with Farrakhan was the other 
fringe minister, George Stallings Jr., ex- 
communicated Roman Catholic priest, ac- 
cused pederast, founder of his own ersatz 
Catholic Church called the Imani Temple. 
Stallings marked his entry into the political 
arena with the declaration that Barry, “the 
greatest mayor this city has ever had,” was 
brought low by a racist government because 
he is “too intelligent and too black.” 

On the same stage, as if for journalistic 
convenience, were the other fringe players 
in this netherworld of black rage. Helping 
open Farrakhan’s rally was Congressman 
Gus Savage, lately reproved by a House 
committee for the sexual harassment of a 
Peace Corps officer, which trouble, among 
others, he blames variously on the racist 
media and Jews. To complete this chilling 
tableau, also on stage was Tawana Brawley. 
Two years ago, she turned New York upside down by charging 
she'd been raped for four days by six white men. The story 
turned out to be a fabrication. But she carries on regardless, as 
does her spiritual adviser through that episode, the Rev. Al 
Sharpton, who has now started picketing the Barry trial. 

The gang is assembled, holding hands, linking fates. It is 
more than just a bad dream. It portends a new development in 
black leadership. Since the assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr., his successors have struggled over personality and 
program rather than principle. The mainstream contenders, 
Jesse Jackson et al., accepted King’s vision, one that endorses 
American values, embraces the American Dream and de- 
mands only that black America not be denied its share of the 
dream. 

However, there have always been voices, like Malcolm X’s, 
that reject this vision. For them mainstream American values 
are inherently oppressive and racist, to be rejected at root. 
That leadership has tended to be fringe. It is fringe no longer. 
Farrakhan’s audience and appeal are growing. This year he 
will for the first time run candidates for Congress. And his alli- 
ance with Barry, Stallings and others with Establishment cre- 
dentials is steadily gaining him space at the political center of 
the black community. 

The new alternative leadership Farrakhan symbolizes is 
not so much radical (radicalism implies a program) as nihilist. 





It stands above all for rejection. Farrakhan’s rejection of 
things American is too long to list, but it includes racial inte- 
gration and religious tolerance. Stallings rejects a Catholic 
Church that has, particularly in the inner cities, nurtured and 
educated generations of blacks. Savage rejects civility and ra- 
cial respect as forms of Uncle Tomism. 

Brawley stands for rejection of the entire notion of Ameri- 
can justice. So long as her assailants were not brought to jus- 
tice, she declared, the American legal system stood indicted as 
racist—but, of course, her assailants could not be brought to 
justice because they did not exist. Very convenient. Indeed, 
her rejection extends to truth itself. Her lie, never retracted, 
proudly maintained, is a statement that for black Americans 

— truth itself does not matter. What matters is 
victimization. 

What links Farrakhan and Savage, Stal- 
lings and Barry, Brawley and Sharpton is 
the notion that the institutions and values 
that America reveres, and that King himself 
respected and wanted only to reform 
(church, government, law, truth), are mere 
racist instruments designed for the oppres- 
sion of blacks. 

Why is this new leadership emerging 
now? A principal reason is that the traditional 
black leadership is out of ideas, marooned in 
an old agenda, Its response to the progressive 
disintegration of the inner cities is more of the 
same: more federal money, more racial pref- 
erences. Twenty years’ experience has made 
it clear that neither will make a difference to 
those that need help the most. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1990, for example, will give a 
few middle-class blacks an extra step. It says 
nothing to the pathologies of the underclass. 
Jesse Jackson’s newest crusade is statehood 
for the District of Columbia, “the most important civil rights and 
social justice issue in America today,” if you can believe that. “It 
is,” he says, “a matter of death, dignity and democracy.” 

Death? Where did that come in? This kind of lurid rheto- 
ric comes in when traditional black leaders, with their bank- 
rupt agenda, hear the footsteps of the rejectionist leadership. 
To keep up with the demagogues, they resort to the most pa- 
thetic attempts at imitative incitement. N.A.A.c.P. leader Ben- 
jamin Hooks, for example, denounces the “incessant harass- 
ment of black elected officials,” and about Barry he asks, “If 
millions are using [drugs], what makes you go after one man to 
the exclusion of everybody else?” 

Because he’s the mayor. That’s why. But Hooks’ question 
was not meant to elicit an answer. It was meant for effect. It 
will have none. Hooks cannot compete. Farrakhan plays this 
game—victimization and racial blaming—so much better. 

As the traditional black leadership descended from King 
declines into irrelevance, its place will be taken by the alterna- 
tive black leadership antithetical to King’s vision. This is a 
tragedy for all America but especially for black America. The 
rejectionists have nothing to offer the black community be- 
yond the momentary satisfactions of articulated rage. To the 
whites they shake a fist at, they are a mere nuisance. But for 
blacks to whom they promise the world but offer nothing, they 
are a cruel deception, 
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IT’S STARTING TO SOUND LIKE 
MERCEDES-BENZ IS ENGINEERED LIKE 
ONE OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD. 


It’s curious. 

coe claims to be engineered like no other car in the world. 
Yet recently, they've spent millions of dollars emphasizing such attributes as 
safety, durability, and longevity. 

Qualities long associated with another car maker. 

Volvo. 

Which is why, if you've been thinking about buying a Mercedes, you'd 
do well to consider a Volvo 760. Like all Volvos, the 760 embodies all the 
traditional Volvo values. 

It’s tough, durable, and above all, it’s built with your safety in mind. 

But the 760 also provides a level of luxury found in few cars on the 
road today. From its automatic climate control to its six speaker high-output 
sound system, virtually every conceivable comfort is standard. 

In short, the Volvo 760 is engineered to be everything a Mercedes is. 
And, clearly, everything a Mercedes wants to be. VOLVO 


OU. FREE FOR OPE ee . A car you can believe in. 
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Sometimes, success is simply a matter of doing the 
details. And doing them well. 

At least, that’s the way we see it here at Nestlé. 

It's why we select the beans for our Hills Bros. coffee 
so carefully. Insist on the freshest, finest ingredients for 
Minor’s soup and sauce bases. 
: Or take another case in point — our Stouffer 
tels and Resorts. A success story by anyone's stan- 
s. Building luxury hotels and resorts across North 
tica and Hawaii, the Caribbean, and Mexico. 
ia// ~ Obviously, a company that’s doing the big 
s right. 
- Butask any traveler who's ever spent a night with 
Stouffer what he remembers best. And you'll hear about 
‘he little things. 
Doormen who smile. Bellmen who hurry. 
Maids who turn down the bed at night. 

In fact, one of the smallest things we do — 

delivering complimentary coffee and the morning 


paper with each guest's wake-up call —has become a 
signature of Stouffer Style. \ 







A little thing, yes. But it’s not only helped us 
build a successful hotel chain. 
It's also helped us contribute to Nestlé’s reputa- 


tion for making only the very best. Nestle 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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